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The ‘LUZO’ 


(Registered). 
Absolutely the most’ Compact, the Lightest, the Simplest, 
and the Best Hand Camera in the world. 
48 Exposures. 4} in x 3} in. A child can use it, 
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2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 
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TOO PLAIN FOR A RIDDLE. 


Is PAIN ‘a riddle to which the earth can give no answer ?’ 

In his address at the recent Boston (U.S.A.) celebration of the semi-centennial of 
anesthesia Dr. S. Weir Mitchell said that it is. If he means that the very existence 
of evil and trouble in this world is a ‘ riddle’ it is not worth while to argue the point 
with him. The theologians and metaphysicians have hammered away at that conun- 
drum for centuries without making head or tail of it. But allow the existence of evil 
in the shape of disease (as we must) it is not hard to spell out what pain is for. Any 
schoolboy (dull boy at that) can see through it. , 

A tipsy man sits down before the fire to dry his boots and warm his feet. Five 
minutes later, in a sodden sleep, he sticks out his legs and deposits both feet on the 
red-hot coals. Before you can count twenty he yanks his boots off the grate with a 

ell. 
, Now, what conveyed to the unconscious man the information on which he acted~ 
thus saving himself serious injury? It was what Dr. Mitchell calls a riddle—Pain., 

At this stage of the argument I beg to introduce our good friend Mr. May of 
Ramsgate. He is a well-known florist there, and the story he tells may be trusted in 
every particular, and will lead us straightto the conclusions we want to come at. 

‘In the early part of 1893,’ he says, ‘I began to feel ill and out of sorts. I felt low 
and dull, as if something had come over me. I had a bad taste in the mouth, a poor 
appetite, and all my food lay like a lump of lead on my chest. I had a sinking sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach which made me feel wretched. 

-*T passed restless nights, and soon got so weak and dejected that I wished to have 
nocompany. I got about my business, but it was in pain and misery that I did so. 
In this state I continued for six months, getting worse and worse, until I thought I 
should have died. I saw a doctor, but his medicines did not suit my case. 

‘Mr. Longley, plumber, St. Lawrence, then recommended me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. Saunders, chemist, and 
after taking it I found great relief. My appetite improved, and the food agreed with 
me, and I felt brighter and stronger. When I had taken two bottles I was well as 
ever, my friends asking what had wrought the change. 

‘I tell all that Mother Seigel’s Syrup restored me to sound health. My wife, who 
suffered for a long time from indigestion, took the same medicine, and soon was 
completely cured. You can publish this statement and refer any one to me. (Signed) 
R. May, Manstone Cottage, St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, January 27, 1897.’ 

If the sleeping man with his feet on the hot coals (assuming that he was alone in 
the room) had not been warned by the pain of the burn, he might have been crippled 
for life in ten minutes. The obvious purpose of pain, then, is to let us know when 
things are going wrong with these bodies of ours. Distress, discomfort, misery, the 
observed failure of some organ to perform its duty, the interruption of the customary 
habits and workings of the body—all these things, and others, are in the nature of 
messages or notifications to the mind that there exists a condition we call disease ; 
which must be attended to at once if we value our lives. In medicine these sensations 
are called-symptoms ; by their variety and relation to one another, enabling the doctor 
to judge what ails us. 

This is the common sense of pain. It is no more a ‘riddle,’ if Dr. Mitchell please, 
than the clouds which tell us when to expect rain. 

The disease from which Mr. May suffered, whereof he feared he might die, was 
that prevailing and dangerous complaint, dyspepsia. His weakness resulted from his 
inability to digest sufficient food to maintain his strength. Now suppose there had 
been no other sign of ill-health about him save mere weakness. t would have 
been bad enough, but it was the pain and misery, the positive wretchedness, caused 
by the disease, that impelled him to continue seeking a cure until he fortunately 
found it in Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 

_No, no! pain is not a ‘riddle.’ It is one of Nature’s most merciful agents, as 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup is one of her greatest remedies; 
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In demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net ; Large Paper, £1.11s. 6d. net, 
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THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


Gentleman's “Magazine Library, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F-.S.A., 
CONTAINING 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, RUTLAND. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN— 


Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 

Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 

Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 

Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 

Kent and Lancashire. 

Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. 

Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Northumberland. 

The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable 


information concerning the Counties of Eugland, which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, 
Antiquaries, and others. 


In large 8vo. handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt top, with rough edges, price 15s. ; 
large paper copies, £2. 2s, net. 


A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. By Wim Brapzs, Author of 
‘The Life and Typography of William Caxton’ &c. With a Preface by Dr. RicHanD GARNETT, C.B., of 
the British Museum. 
* The little work has always been a favourite with booklovers. In its new form, therefore, it should become 
more popular than ever.’—MANCHESTFR GUARDIAN. 
‘Truly a pleasant book. There is a leisurely, old-world flavour about it which bas an indescribable charm 
in these bustling times.’—WoRLp. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth extra, 28s. 


HISTORIC STUDIES IN VAUD, BERNE, AND SAVOY. 


By General MEREDITH READ. With 31 Full-page Ilustrations. 


* One is grateful for so vivid a peep into the past. It illuminates our knowledge of the lives of Gibbon and 
Rousseau and Voltaire. It is to be wished that all Americans who settle in Europe would turn their leisure to as 
good account as General Read.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. , 

‘General Read has spared no pains or labour in the cataloguing, elucidating, and illustrating of his finds in 
this Lausanne ‘treasure house,’ .. . Three great literary names stand out from this record, and have fresh light 
thrown upon them from the dusty garrets of La Grotte—those namely of Rousseau, of Voltaire, and of Gibbon.... 
The work is an ill-arranged collection of literary curiorities and historical treasures. Among its many illustra- 
tions are portraits, here first published, of Gibbon and others, and an admirabls series of silhouettes of figures in 
Lausanne ecciety by the hand of George Deyverdun. —ScoTSsMAN. 

‘It is a most learned, conscientious performance. ... Among its best pascages are those on the Catholic and 
religious parties, and especially on the dreary Calvinistic tyranny that was as ready as any Remanist inquisition 
to send ite opponents to the torture chamber and the stake. A large portion of the second volume is devoted to 
Vojltaire and Rousseiu and Gibbon’s residence. friendships, and correspondence at Lausanne.’—Fcno. 


FIFTH EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES : their Sources and sSignifications, 


By CHARLUS WAREING BARDSLEY, N.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


‘No one who has not devoted a epecial study to the subject of Canon Bards'ey’s well-known volume can 
bave any adequate idea of the interest that lurks in the study of English surnames. ... The careful and extensive 
“Index of Instances” ie a help for which all readers of this entertaining and suggestive volume will feel grateful.’ 

Dalty News. 

‘This is an exhaustive text-bock. O!d bcoks, church registers, records, pipe-rolls have been ransacked fot 
traces of the origin of the surnames of the English people. The book is as amusing as ueeful, and the facts are 
set out in a most entertaining way, interspersed with anecdotes and curious gossip.’—IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

‘Canon Bardeley’s book is already a standard-work ; no other has treated the subject so systematically and so 
comprehensively.’ BOoKMAN. 

‘ When a book has reached its fifth edition, the task of a critic should be easy if not supererogatory, and 
Canon Bardsley’s explorations into the dark ages when surnames first came into use in England deserve the 
popularity which they have earned. . . . There are many curious and extinct names revived in his pages which 
teveal at every point the extent of his reading and the pains he has taken in his researches. —NEW SATURDAY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Fep. 4to. 21s, 
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THE OUTGOING TURK. Impressions of a Journey through the 


Western Balkans. By H. 0. THomson, Author of ‘The Chitral Campaign.’ With Original Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 14s, net. 


ROMANTIC INDIA. By Anpré CuEvrinton. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. From a French point of 


view. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD. By Ernest E. 


WILuiAMs, Author of ‘Made in Germany.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 


GILBERT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their Influence on 


Education, By Sir JosHua Fitcu,LL.D., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. [In preparation. 








NEW FICTION. 
EQUALITY. By Epwarp Bsuuamy, Author of ‘ Looking Backward.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated by 


OHARLES DANA GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 63. 
| THE CAPTAIN OF THE PARISH. By JoHN Quine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE THIRD. VIOLET... By S1mpHnn CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FLAMES. By Rosert Hicnens, Author of ‘The Green Carnation’ &c. Ivol. 6s. 
THE OUTSPAN. Tales of South Africa. By J. Percy FitzPatrick. 1 vol. 3s. 6, 
MR. BLAKE OF NEWMARKET. By E.H.Cooprr. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE MAN OF STRAW. By Epwin Puau, Author of ‘A Street.in Suburbia.’ 


1 vol. 6s, 


A PINCHBECK GODDESS. By Mrs. J. M. Fuemine (Alice M. Kipling). 1 vol. 
3s, 6d. 


THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Epmonp Apout. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


DREAM TALES: and Prose Poems. By IvaAN TuRGENEY. Translated from the 
Russian by ConsTANCE GARNETT. 3s. net. (Vol. X. of the Uniform Edition of Turgenev’s Novels.) 


YEKL. A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. CAHAN. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Pp 
[Pioneer Series. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. E. HENLEY. 
JUNE, 1897. ONE SHILLING. 
*,* This part will contain a portrait of Her Majesty by W. N. P. Nicholson. 
Sir GzorGE TAUBMAN GOLDIE on ‘Britain’s Priority on the Middle Niger,’ 


The Fifth Part of Henry James’s new Serial, ‘What Maisie Knew,’ and articles by O. F. KEsny, 
BERNARD HOLLAND, P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, &c, &c, 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION, now v ready at all Libraries. 


‘THE MASSARENES. By OUDDA. 


Crown 8vo. 580 pages. 6s. 
‘Extremely interesting. . . . A brilliant picture of a contemporary mania.’—DAILyY TELEGRAPH, 
*Incomparably the best the author has ever written.-—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
‘Olever. . . . The irreclaimable “Oocky” is an excellent creation.” —PALL MALL GAzatTTe. 
‘Thoroughly interesting, and touches of real pathos mingle with its vigorous satire and ome eine, 
LASGoW HERALD. 











TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT. By G. Fints Scorr. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH: a Novel. By 


FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, Author of ‘On Cioud Mountain.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FIRST ISSUE AT Qs. 6d. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 3y Wiliam BLAck. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forming the New Volume in the New Uniform and Complete Edition of Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., Author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power upon History’ &c. 
Two volz. demy 8vo. Illustrated with many Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 36s. net. 
‘Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval classics. ... By far the best “ Life of Nelson” that 
has ever been written.’—TiImEs, 


VOLUME I, NOW READY. Royal 8vo. 700 pp. 258. net. 


THE ROYAL NAWYVY 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

By WM. LAIRD CLOWES, assisted by Sir Ocements Manxuam, K.0.B., P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. MAHAN, 
U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, Author of ‘ Ironclads.in Action’; Mr. THEODORE RoosEv ELT; Mr. E, Frazer, and 
many other competent writers. 

*,* Fach volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 
separate Volumes. In 5 handsome royal 8vo. vels. 258. each net. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892: the Experiences of 


Sixty-five Years, from the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral to the end of 
the Naval Administration of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir Jonn HENRY Briaas, Reader to the 
Lords and Chief Clerk to the Admiraity. Edited by Lady Briaas, Illustrated with 10 Photogravure 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, One Guinea. [Early in June. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY’S CREAT WORK. 
Carefully Revised throughout by the Author, with a New Preface, and somewhat Abridged by the omission of 
matter no longer of interest. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of 
Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. By i. M. STaNLEy, M.P., D.C.L., &c, Orown 8vo. with Map and 
all the Original Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1895. By the Rev. J. Lu. THomas, M.A., F.R.G.S. With a Special Chapter on the 
ae of Japan, a Map, and Portrait. Orown 8vo. "cloth. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CANADA, THE UNITED 


STATES AND MEXICO. By Lady Howarp or Giossor. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


PEN AND PENCIL IN PARLIAMENT. By Harry Forniss. 


fusely Illustrated by the Author. Crown 4to. cloth, 5s. 























London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOW READY. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 


ASDA - 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








ACADEMY NOTES contains this year, as usual, a number of important 
copyright Pictures, by Members and Associates of the Royal Academy, which will not be 
found in any other publication. 


ACADEMY NOTEHS is distinguished from ail its imitators by presenting on ths 
opening day a summary of the contents of the Exhibition and Illustrations of the 
principal Pictures, all arranged in their order as they hang on the walls of Burlington 
House. 


ACADEMY NOTES is largely used by collectors, and kept as a permanent record 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


ACADEMY NOTES is the only complete book published on the opening day 
of the Exhibition, and has the largest circulation of any book of the kind, 





ALSO NOW READY. Pricr THREE SHILLINGS. (NINETEENTH YEAR.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS SALON FOR 1897. 


Containing about Four Hundred Reproductions in fac-simile 


AFTER THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS OF THE ARTISTS. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE | COMPLETE Y WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE 

SSHK SHELLEY. Edited by 

R "shame - St ny Five Vols., crown svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

CHARLES | LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS in 

Verse, including ‘Poetry for Children’ 
and eo =r Dorus.’ With Two Portraits, anda 
Facsimile of a page of the ‘ Essay on Roast Pig.’ 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose 

Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
oa. Crown 8¢o. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE'S CHOICE WORKS in 
Prose and Poetry. With an introduction by 
OMARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 67. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 

ORKS, including his Dramatic Writings, Prose, 

emg Translations, Speeches, Jokes, &c. With 

Life, Ts and 1U Lliustrations. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 

WORKS. With Life of the Author, Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s, 6d. 

DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and 
Verse, with Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

CRUIRSHANE’S COMIC ALMANACK, Complete 
in Two series; the First trom 1885 to 1843 ; the 
Second from is44 to 1853. With Hundreds of 
Plates and Woodcuts by CRUIKSHANK, Hinz, LAN- 
DELLS, &c, Two Vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. each. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANG- 

R ; or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation. by 
on WALTON; and Instructions how to Angle 
for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream, ‘by 
CHARLES CoTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir Harris NIco.as, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS: In Search of the 
Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
fearch of a Wife. With RowLanpson’s Coloured 
Illustrations, and Life of the Author by J. C. 
HotTren. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. Illus- 
trated by Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Gepicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School Life and Favourite Char- 
acters in the Books of his Every-day Reading. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTKIOUS LITERAKY CHARAUCTE]s. 
Eighty-five Portraits, with Memoirs Illustrative 
of the Literature of the former half of the Present 
Century, by WILLIAM Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical 
and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch. by JoHN 
and WILLIAMLANGHORNE. With Portreits. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo. balf-bound, 10s. 6d. 

JOSEPHUS’S COMPLETE WORKS: containing 
* The Antiquities of the Jews’ and ‘ The Wars of 
the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Com- 

lete Edition, with Translations of the Quotations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a 
General Description of the Heavens. ‘Iranslated 
from the French by J. ExLarp Gorz, F.R.A.S. 
With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth extra, 16s, 





STaUTTS SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 

LE OF ENGLAND. Edited by Wmi1Am 

ion With 140 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BRANDS OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 

TIQUITIKS. With sir H. KLLis’s Additions 

aa a oon Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth,7s, 6a, 

SIGNBOARDS: Their History. By Jacon Lar- 

WOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HoTTEN. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS: 
With an Analysis of the Openings. By HowaRD 
STaunTon. Edited by Ropert B. WorMA.p. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT, 1895. 
With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LAsxrr, 
TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TRICHMANN, 
BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, 
pg — ALBIN, and 22 Portraits. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 

A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Icstructions 
tor Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &. “by JOHN E. Cussans. With 408 Wood- 
cuts, Two Coloured and Two Plain Plates. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES, 
By A. ROSENGARTEN. Translated by W. COLLETT- 
SanpDars. With 639 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

A TREATS ON WOOD ENGRAVING, Historical 

Practical. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO 
onl JOHN JACKSON. With 450 fine Illustrations. 
Large 4to. half-bound, 28s. 

THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 
described from Antique Monuments. By ERNST 
GuHL and W. Konger. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER, 
With 545 Illusts. Large cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES From THE 
ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO THE GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1880. By Justix McCartuy, M,P. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in Four Vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, 12s. each.—Also a PoPpULAR EDITION, in Four 
Vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the 
JUBILEE EDITION, in Two Vols. large crown S8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES From 1880 To 
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. Sy JusTIN McOarTny, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. clothextra,12s. (Uniform with 
the LipRARY EDITION of the first Four Volumes.) 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By 
JusTIN McCarTuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, clothextra, 

‘tap. $e. 64 a@ POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo. cloth 


LORD. "BEACONSFIBLD : A Biography. By T. P, 
Nor, M.P, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A HISTORY’ OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. B 
HENkY LAINE. Four Vois. small demy 8vo. cloth 
boards, 30s,Alsoa PoPpULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. 
large crown vo. cloth extra, 15s. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By 
HENRY VAN LAUN. ‘ihree Vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
boards, 22s. 6d. 

THIERS’ Besreny OF THE CONSULATE. AND 

MPIRE OF FRANOKX UNDER NAPO- 
LEON. Translated by D. FORBES ‘oe and 
JouN STEBBING. A New Edition, with fuil Index 
and 36 Steel-plate lllustrations. In Twelve Vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. By J.Cuvurtox 
Couiins, M.A, Crown dvo. cloth extra, 6s. 

JONATHAN SWIFT: a Study. By J. Cuurtox 
Co.ttms, M.A. Crown = cloth extra, 8s. 

ENGLISH “SURNAMES : eir Sources and Signi- 
fications. By the Rev. "o. a ——e, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. extra, 7s. 6d 

CURIOSITIES OF PUR ITAN. NOMENCLATURE, 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Nualma: An Anglo-Australian Romance. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


‘The story is one of no small merit. It gives a bright and attractive picture of Oolonial life, the dialogue is 
crisp and vivacious, and the characters are drawn with a considerable knowledge of human nature.’—ScoTsMAN, 

* We can recommend “ Nilma” as a thoroughly enjoyable story. Mrs. Praed, possibly as the result of her 
collaboration with Mr. Justin McCarthy, has learned to give a very pretty flavouring of actuality to her stories 
by introducing a semi-political background into her romance.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Carlton Priors. 
By JOHN STAFFORD, Author of ‘Doris and I.’ 


* Mr. Stafford has come on very much since his early effort “‘ Doris and I,” and “Carlton Priors” should do 
much for his reputation.’—BooKkMAN. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


e 
His Excellency (Eugéne Rougon). 
By EMILE ZOLA. AUTHORISED VERSION. With a PREFACH by ERnusT A. VIZHTELLY. 


‘A most interesting and enjoyable book, with a preface and notes which should call forth the thanks of both 
author and reader.’—LLoyp’s Nrws. 

* No man ever made human folly and vanity so conspicuous in his work as does the author of the Rougon- 
Macquart series. . .. The recurring political and financial scandals of France begin to appear intelligible when 
seen under the fierce and pitiless incandescent glare of Zola’s genius.—MORNING LEADER. 

* A translation in every way satisfactory. The book itself is one of the most remarkable of the monumental 
feries which its author built up to depict the social history of a family under the Second Empire. It follows the 
career of an adventurous statesman who rose to power under Napoleon III., and whose ambitious and un- 
scrupulous nature, whose intrigues at Court, whose fortunes in affairs of the heart, and whose following of varied 
hangers-on, ambitious like himself, are all depicted as from the life and as typical of the Court life of the time. 
The book itself warrants its fidelity to fact by compelling belief instinctively. . .. While its human interest is 
absorbing from first to last, it has also much of the importance of an historical document.’—ScoTsMAN, 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Levantine Family. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


*Under the guise of fancy; the-author has adroitly embodied impressions of a certain phase of Eastern 
manners derived entirely from personal experience. Such records cannot fail to be of value, and Mr, §t. John 
has made the most of his opportunities. —Srortine Lire, 

‘Mr. St. John gained an unusually intimate knowledge of native domestic life in Egypt, and an amount of 
miscellaneous information about that country which is unrivalled. . . . His book should be better known. It is 
written on the best of all models for travellers’ books. . . . It is the style of which Borrow was the master.... 
It is a book to wander through at leisure, and it will reward all readers by its living descriptions, its strong 
human interests, and its generous want of prejudice in looking at alien things and characters,,—BOOKMAN. 

*The inner social life, prison life, politics, commercial habits, religious beliefs, and even the fantastic 
buffoonery of the holiday-maker all come in for a share of the writer’s attention. The whole is like a chapter 
of the Arabian Nights reduced to real life.—VxEcTIS. 

‘There is much that is curious in this volume, the writer having had exceptional opportunities of studying 
the domestic life more particularly of the Egyptians, and he has succeeded in giving a very vivid account of his 
impressions. The book is highly entertaining and instructive. —PERTHSHIRE COURIER. 





A NEW DETECTIVE BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch, 


of the Russian Secret Service. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 


‘Dick Donovan has.a bold imagination, and his chronicles of crime are put together with much ingenuity.’ 
GLascow HERALD. 
‘The tales are told with a practised skill in framing this form of story, and make a collection which is 
readable,’—ScoTsMAN, 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
m™ NEW BOOKS. o 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. cue 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A Fountain Sealed. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 
With a Frontispiece by H. G. BurcEss. 


Also by Sir WALTER BESANT. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each, 
The Revolt of Man. with a New Prerace. 
In Deacon’s Orders, &c. witha Frontispiece by A. FORESTIER. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The City of Refuge. [ Shortly. 


The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. 


By WALTER BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK. With so Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Nulma: An Anglo-Australian Romance. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Also by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. with 8 Mlustrations by R. SAUBER. 
MRS. HUNGERFORD’S LAST NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
e 
Lovice. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ &c. 
Also by Mrs. HUNGERFORD. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
’ An Anxious Moment. 
The Professor’s Experiment. | April’s Lady. 
Nora Creina. A Point of Conscience. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A NEW ‘TIMES NOVEL,’ SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


Beyond the Pale: an Irish Romance. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘A Family Likeness’ &c. 
Also by Mrs. CROKER. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Two Masters. | Married or Single? 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


With the Red Eagle: a Romance of the Tyrol. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ Sons of Belial’ &c. 
Sons of Belial. sywitL1aAM WESTALL. A New Enrtion. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


















































London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Nineteenth-Century Miracle. 
By ‘Z Z’ (LOUIS ZANGWILL). 

A NEW DETECTIVE BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch, 


of the Russian Secret Service. 
By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
b] 
Old Corcoran’s Money. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘ The Mystery of Killard.’ 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Zambra the Detective. By HEADON HILL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Revenge! 


By ROBERT BARR. With 12 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and others. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
On September 16. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Three Partners: The Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 


By BRET HARTE. With 8 Illustrations by J. Gixicn. 














Also by BRET HARTE. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Barker’s Luck, and other Stories. With 39 mustrations, 
Devil’s Ford, &cC. Witha Frontispiece by W. H. OvEREND. 

The Crusade of the ‘ Excelsior.’ Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


In preparation. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 


Bret Harte’s New Poems. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Sebastiani’s Secret. 


By S. E. WALLER. With 9 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 


A Capful o’ Nails: a North-Country Story. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Tales of Our Coast. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, and ‘Q.’ With 13 Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATIO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 








Popular Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 


Crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 








Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 
With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 

With 197 Illustrations. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
With 234 Illustrations. [Pune 3. 
Roughing It; and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. [¥une 17. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
With 26 Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
With 314 Illustrations. 





The Prince and the Pauper. 
With 190 Illustrations. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
With 312 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations. [7udy xs. 
The Gilded Age. 
With 212 Illustrations. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 220 Illustrations. [5udy 1. 
The American Claimant. 
With 81 Illustrations. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson: 





With Portrait and 6 Illustrations. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


With 12 Illustrations by F. V. pu Monn. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





By MARK TWAIN. 


By EMILE ZOLA. AUTHORISED VERSION. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


His Excellency (Eugene Rougon). 


With a PREFACE by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 





Also by E. ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 


The Fat and the Thin. 
Money. 
The Downfall. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 


Lourdes. | Rome. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Narrative of 


SOLDIER OF THE 
Edited by LOREDAN LARCHEY. 


Captain Coignet, | 
ak 1776-1850. i 
With roo Illustrations by LE BLANT. } 





New Two-Shilling Novels. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 
BY MBS ALEXANDER 
ind Fate. 


BY GRANT ALLE 
SANT ALLE Value. 
EY sik WAL TES BESANT , 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
BY R Be aT BUCHANAN 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN & HENRY MURRAY 


BY MRS. CROKER rs. | *Mr. Jervis. 


BY OIRK yo of Jamaica Terrace. 
BY CFORCE MAN\ ANVE, E FENN 


rgin. 
BY M CERFORD 
“Fhe Mites Graces. 
*An Unsatisfactcry Lover. 
*Lady Patty. 


BOUND In 


HANDSOME PICTURE BOARCS. } 


_ BY EBMOND LEPELLETIER 
Madame 


ans=Géne. 

BY D. sHRISTIE MURRAY ! 
ount Despair. 

BY WE, NORRIS } 
BY stay eae 
Country Sweethesrt. 


BY w. Gc RUSSE 
"The Pha ntom Death. iy 

BY aan pag E = * Mohcck.’ 1} 
- ae Face 0 r, the World. 1 
iB ° ; 
be meager Abroad | 
The Plunger. 

| - ALLEN OPW = Benedick. ' 
| The Prince of Balkistan. 


*,* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 25. 62. 





London: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. ! 
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CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
The Last Entry. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With a Frontispiece by MAx Cowper. 
Also by CLARK RUSSELL. New Epirions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Heart of Oak. | The Tale of the Ten. 12 tusts. by G. Monrparp, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* a e 
A Missing Witness. 
By FRANK BARRETT. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 


The Voice of the Charmer. By Mrs. MEADE. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A NEW ‘GIRLS’ BOOK.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 
6 9 Di 
Rie’s Diary. 
By ANNE COATES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 65. 
e 
Carlton Priors. By JOHN STAFFORD. 
Also by JOHN STAFFORD. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
Doris and I, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


& 
His Dead Past. 3 c.5. wus. 
An Easy-going Fellow. yc. J. WILLS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW EDITION. The Two Series in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
oS « 
Cavalry Life & Regimental Legends. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* oe 
A Levantine Family. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net; and at every Library. 
e 
Cynthia: a Daughter of the Philistines. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘ Violet Moses’ &c. 
This Stage of Fools. py LEONARD MERRICK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35.64. 


POPULAR NOVELS. Set in new type, medium 8vo. 6¢. each; cloth, 15. each. 


Moths. By Ourpa. | The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
Under Two Flags. By Ouipa. CHARLES READE. 


The Golden Butterfly. ByBrsantand | ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ By 















































RICE. CHARLES READE. . 
The Moonstone. By Wi1x1£ Cottins. The Woman in White. By WILKIZ 
Peg Woffington; and Christie John- COLLINS. 

stone. By CHARLES READE. Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINs. 





London:. CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Editions of Popular Novels. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY a A. HENTY 
e Queen’s Som 
BY GEORCE R. SIMS 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 


BY FRANK BARRETT 
BY WILL PAYNE—Jerry the Dreamer. 
The Harding Scandal. BY F. W, ROBINSON ry 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN—Lady Kilpatrick. The Woman in the Dark. 











RS. ALEXANDER 
“s PRT Interest. | Mona’s Choice. 


(Shortly. 
By Woman’s Wit. -~ 


E. LYNN _LINTON BY HAWLEY mia 
BY rilch ie Everton. Long i The Outsider. 
BY Justin MCCARTHY The Master of Rathkelly. 
The Riddle Ring. Beatrice and | ee 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT—The Sorceress, BY _T. W. SPEIGHT 

BY PHARLES ES CIBBON The Master of Trenance. 

BY J. E ‘Gupoeen”” By AYHA WestpeNy 
Young Lochinvar. Hilton Fernbrook. 








FOUNDED ON SARDOU’S PLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Madame Sans=-Géne. 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. Translated by JoHN DE VILLIERs. 





A NEW EDITION. Long fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. net. 


Ghetto Tragedies. 


By I. ZANGWILL. With 3 — by A. S. Boyp. 





Library Edition of Wilkie Collins’s Novels. 


Entirely NEW EDITIONS, reset in a specially-cast antique type, bound in new style, 3s. 6d, each. 


The Woman in White. 
Antonina; or, The Fall 
of Rome. 


The Moonstone. 
Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 





Library Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels. | 


A New Collected Linrary EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in handsome new 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 


1. Peg Woffington ; 
Johnstone. 
2. Hard Cash. 
3. The Cloister and the Hearth. 
4. ‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’ 
5. “— Course of True Love never 
d Run Smooth; and Single- 
al and Doubleface. 
6. The Autobiography of a Thief; 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; and Wandering Heir. 
7. Love me Little, Love me Long. 


and Christie , 


| 
| 





8. The Double Marriage. | 
9. Griffith Gaunt. 


| 10. Foul Play. 
| 11. Put Yourself in His Place. 


12, A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. | 

15. The Jilt, &c.; and Good Stories 
of Man and other Animals. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. | 





A NEW EDITION. 


Curly: 


With 21 Illustrations. 


an Actor’s Story. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 








CHEAPER — Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Phil May’s Sketch-book. 


Containing 54 Am. Drawings by the Artist. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


London: 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'’S NEW BOOKS. 














In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 35. 6. 


Shakespeare the Boy. 


With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, 
and Folk-lore of the Time. 
By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. One Shilling. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 


Academy Notes, 1897. 


ACADEMY NOTES (which was founded by HENRY BLACKBURN) contains this year a 
number of important copyright Pictures which will not be found in any other publication ; 
and is still the most useful Guide to the Exhibition. 


Also, uniform, with 4c0 Illustrations, 3s. 


Iilustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1897. 


W. S. Gilbert’s Comic Operas. 


A SECOND SERIES, uniform with the FIRST. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


co a 
Weir of Hermiston. 3, xoserr Lours sTEVENson. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


Son £s of Travel. 2, xozerr Louis sTEvENsoy. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 


The Tale of Balen. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 


HISTORICAL NOTES, ANECDOTES, AND REMINISCENCES, 
By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6a. per volume. 


The Old Dramatists. 


Ben Jonsen’s Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Biogra- 
phical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. ‘Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; 

Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE. Vol. III., 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Col. CunnincHam. 1 Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. Yrom Girrorp’s Text. Edited by Col. CUNNiINGHAY. 
1 Vol. 


























CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 3s. 62. per Volume. 


e 
Early English Poets. 
Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. 
fiiles Fletcher’s Complete Poems. 1 Vol. 
Sir Jchn Davies’ Complete Poetical Works. 2 Vols. 
Robert Herrick’s Complete Collected Poems. 3 Vols. 
Sir Philip Sidney's Ccmplete Poetical Werks. 3 Vols. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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‘DIAMOND JUBILEE’ VOLUME OF ‘A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. (Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION 
of the first Four Volumes. ) 


A History of Our Own Times 
From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK. Shortly. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 
My Contemporaries in Fiction. 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 
‘the Terror.’ 


By EDMOND BIRE. Translated by JoHN DE VILLIERS. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Shortly. Vols. III, and IV. (completing the work). Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each, 


The French Revolution 


(CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 1789-91). 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of ‘Ireland Since the Union’ &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 
and Savoy. 


By General MEREDITH READ. With 31 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
THIRD SERIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
*,* The SECOND SERIES may be had, uniform in size and price; and an ENTIRELY 


NEW EDITION of the FIRST SERIES, revised and enlarged, is now in the Press, with 
Steel-plate Frontispiece and Two other Plates. 


A NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo. art linen, 35. 6d. 


My First Book. 3, rwewtv-rwo ramous autuors. 


With a Prefatory Story by JEROME K. JEROME and 185 Illustrations. 



































Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Might Have Been: some Life Notes. 


By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
Travel and Taik: 100,000 Miles of Travel. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured edges, 55. 


A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. With Illustrative Diagrams. 











London; CHATIO & WINDUS, 111 St, Martin's Lane, Wo. 
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CHATTO &.-WINDUS'’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 62 


Dictionary of Words, Facts, and Phrases 


By ELIEZER EDWARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, witha NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


English Surnames: sources & Significations, 


By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured top, 7s. 62. 


The Hastings Chess Tournament. 


With Annotations by PILLsBury, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, 
BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN 3 
Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters; and 22 Portraits from Photographs. 


SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 18s. 


Kingsclere. 


By JOHN PORTER. Edited by ByRoN WEBBER. With numerous Illustrations. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


One Shilling Monthly, or 14s. a year, post free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘ TABLE TALK’ by SyLVANUS URBAN appears monthly. 


The Idler. Edited by JEROME K. JEROME. — 


Profusely Illustrated. 1s. Monthly, or 16s. per year, post free. THE First EIGHT VOLUMEs, 
cloth, 5s. each; Vols. IX. and X. 7s. 6d. each. Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


Walford’s County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1897). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
House of Commons (1897). Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1897). 


Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Waliord’s Shilling Baronetage (1897). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1897). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1897). 


Containing a List of all the Members, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN 
LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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- $ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. 


By B. M. OROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington. Crown 8vo. buckram 6s, 


‘The novel is full of movement and vivacity. . .. It is written in high spirits, and has om | of story—love- 
story. We may safely predict for it a success at the circulating libraries, and it is sure to be read from cover to 
cover once it is opened.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Amusing books have come from Mrs. Croker’s pen, but her last, ‘‘ Beyond the Pale,” is about, if not quite, 
her best. It isa picture of Irish life, limned with grace and ease. Each character is a life-like portrait. ... It 
is rarely that in searching for an interesting story with which to beguile time one is fortunate enough to come 
across @ novel so thoroughly pure, fresh, bright, delicate, ingenious, and good in every sense of the word. It isa 
book that cannot fail to re even the most jaded novel-reader, and we are ready to welcome gladly more such 
romances from Mrs. Croker’s pen.’—MoRNING, 

‘The Irish people, from peasant to patrician, in the story are all natural and fresh—which is as much as to 
say that the book is c’ . - « « It will both please its readers and add to the reputation of its author,’— 


SCOTSMAN. 

‘ This is a brisk, lively story of Irish life, as full of hunting and steeplechasing as any of Lever's novels, not 
Jacking in touches of native humour. Mrs. Croker’s skill in her own line of fiction is well known, but we question 
whether she has ever given us any more attractive figure than the slender, high-spirited girl, the last of the 
O'Biernes."—-GLasaow HERALD. 

‘A striking and entertaining romance—a finely-conceived and firmly-executed story. ... “ Beyond the Pale” 
may be styled superb.”—Mornine LEADER. 

‘A very pleasant and readable story.... Neither more nor less than what the slangy person is wont to 
describe as “ a rattling good story.” ’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘Thoroughly interesting, fresh, and picturesque.’—TaBLET. 

‘A more alluring, romantic, and energetic story we have not read fora long time. . . . All who read Mrs, 
Oroker’s delightful story will thoroughly enjoy its brilliant wit, its continuous succession of lively incidents, and 
will appreciate its excellent pictures of Irish life, and its unfailing sincerity of purpose.’—DaiLy Mar. 

‘A pretty horsebreaker is the central figure of one of Mrs, Croker’s most entertaining novels.... A pic- 
turesque as well as interesting tale.’-—-MorNING Post. 

‘ Unquestionably a clever Irish novel . . . a bright, lively, readable book. . . . To those who like a good old- 
fashioned story, full of live people and interesting incident, with the good old-fashioned ending of a happy 
marriage, the book may be cordially recommended.’—FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

‘ An earlier acquaintance with Mrs. Croker’s delightful exploitation of Irish life and character led us to take 
up her new story with an agreeable anticipation of having a pleasant if not profitable task before us; and we 
are bound to admit that in no single particular were we disappointed. .. . “ Beyond the Pale” is a vigorous, 
wholesome, and entertaining love story, with a sustained interest and some of the features of characterisation 
and description which distinguish Mrs. Croker’s work.,—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘Since the appearance of “Pretty Miss Neville,” some fifteen years ago, we have always turned to Mrs. 
Croker’s books in the confident expectation of finding good entertainment therein, and the expectation has seldom 
been disappointed. In “Beyond the Pale” she is once more on her native heath, and quite at her best.... 
Told with that unflagging vivacity, that lightness of touch, and that keen sense of humour, which entitle her to 
occupy among the women novelists of the day very much the same place that Charles Lever held among his 
brother-writers in a former generation.—SPECTATOR, 

‘Mrs, Croker’s knowledge of Irish life and character is revealed in its strength and fulness in this capital 
story...» The story overbrims with life and is the best told of Irish stories we have read for many a day.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE, 

‘Mrs. Croker’s Irish stories have a life and a freshness of their own. ... Needless to say that the Irish 
peasantry are handled with a pathos and humour that have already made the author’s reputation, and the 
“ Emerald Isle ” itself comes in for the usual share of her affectionate appreciation. —-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ When we eee Mrs, Croker’s name on the title-page of the book we are going to read, we are quite satisfied 
that we shall be both interested and amused. Who has not revelled in her picturesque scenes and delightful 
conversation ? In “ Beyond the Pale” she is at her best. The delightful Irish characters, described with all 
her vigour and brightness, come before us once more—and an entertaining crowd they are,’—TABLET. 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE; and other Stories. 


By MARK TWAIN. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


*In “Tom Sawyer, Detective,” we have evidence that Mark Twain's hand still retains its old cunning, and 
his playful imagination is as active as ever. . . . The story is told in Huck Finn’s peculiar dialect, and Huck’s 

tion of the superior qualities of his chum breathes in every line.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* “The Oalifornian’s Tale” is one of the most touching little narratives I have come across in all-the short- 
stories of the day. It has a touch of the grace of Stevenson’s “Silverado Squatters,” with an intense human 
interest.—YORKSHIRE Post. 

*“ Tom Sawyer, Detective,” is a sequel, and it furnishes a noble exception to the rule that sequels are a 
mistake... . The trial scene in this story is one of the best things that Mark Twain has ever done ; and Tom 
Sawyer, as readers of “ Huckleberry Finn” already know, is a great and genuine creation.’—GRAPHIC. 

* In “Tom Sawyer, Detective,” Mark Twain gives once more the most convincing proof that he knows how 
to tell a story with unimpaired command of humour and invention. .. . Poe himself has not devised and solved 
& more ingenious mystery.’—BrITISH REVIEW. 

‘Mark Twain may no longer be capable of sustained effort, but what little he does is still as good in kind. 
“ Huekleberry Finn” is'the story that Americans have most cause to be proud of; but his latest effort, “ Tom 
Sawyer, Detective,” is as good as any eleven chapters of that more elaborate work. Tom and Huck are as alive 
and as convincing as ever... . Only genius can immortalise men between ten and twenty-five, and Mark Twain 
and Barrie alone have done it.’—VaNITy Farr. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS§, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN COIGNET 


SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. 
Edited from the Original MS. by LOREDAN LAROHEY, and Translated by Mrs. M. CAREY. 
With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





‘A good, sound, rattling tale of thrilling adventure. ... Like “The Red Badge of Courage,” “ Captain 
Coignet ” yields a richer fund of entertainment than the mere glory of romance. The actors in their habit as they 
lived play out their parts before us... . All these matters, and a thousand more equally terrible, and related with 
equal vividness, we find in the pages of this incomparable French narrative. —MoRNING LEADER. 

* This is a long book, but every page of it is worth reading. . . . His account of the retreat from Moscow has 
the vivid realism and primal freshness which were to be looked for in the narrative of one who had taken part 
in it; and we get, in passing, many glimpses of the great Napoleon as he appeared to the eye of one of his loyal 
and admiring followers. Although merely the literal record of a veteran soldier’s experiences, the book is as 
fascinating as a romance.’—DaAILY MAIL. 

* The whole story is brimming over with picturesque, humorous, or gruesome detail, and with the irresistible 
personality of Coignet. A better boys’ book has rarely been written.—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘This plucky soldier saw much hard fighting in various parts of Europe during the sixteen eventful years 
when he served in the armies of Napoleon... . The book is written with picturesque vigour and with a keen 
appreciation of the charm to most readers which lurks in dramatic surprises. It is a clever story, even when it 
sins against historical fact, and those who are content not to take its statements too seriously will find themselves 
led captive by the imagination and fancy of this realistic picture of war.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

* He is the very type of the Napoleonic soldier—of those rough, unlettered “grumblers,” whom the Emperor 
made into heroes ; and who, in return, made him their god; who feared him, loved him, and won his battles for 
him.’—GLasGgow HERALD. 

‘Among autobiographical works which have recently been published, there is none which quite equals in 
interest this simple record of the career of a soldier of France. .. . It is one of those books which show that truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction. No imagination, however vivid, could conceive some of the incidents which are 
set down as serious fact in its pages, and certainly no romancer could hope to produce a story more enthralling 
in its general outlines than this matter-of-fact autobiography of the simple soldier of Napoleon’s “ Old Guard.”’ 

St. JaAMEs’s BUDGET. 

*More than one novel, to say nothing of books of reminiscences, have appeared lately, dealing with the 
Napoleonic wars, but nothing so realistic and so convincing in its truth as the adventures of Captain Coignet. 
- » » It is not too much to say that it is the best and most exciting book of military adventure that has appeared 
for a long time,’—GRaPHIC. 

*,. . « Much more important is the picture of Napoleon to be found in “The Narrative of Captain Coignet.” 
« » - Some doubt was shown on the first publication of Oaptain Coignet, as to the absolute authenticity of the 
narrative. But there seems no doubt at all that the MS., now jealously preserved at Auxerre, was really written 
by 8 very notable soldier of the Empire; and those who set out to weave romances based on this most 
adventurous period of French history will find ample material in the quaint, simply-told record.’—SKETCH. 

* Most tales of adventure must pale before this story, full of lurid sketches of the battlefield, bright pictures 
of the bivouac, and racy anecdotes, told with a soldierly directness that is itself a merit.’—MornIn@ Post. 


SEBASTIANI’S SECRET. 


By 8. E. WALLER. With 9 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘Mr. Waller's weird story will doubtless find sdmirers in circles where magic and hypnotism have an in- 
fluence, That the author has a story to tell is obvious early in the book, but the secret is well kept, while the 
reader's interest is sustained throughout.’—ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

*There is much of interest in Mr. Waller’s pages, apart from the purely imaginative element, a special 
artist's experiences during the Afghan war being one such incident. Mr. Waller writes with considerable 
knowledge of the needs of the reading public, and a skilful ability to supply them gracefully, and, judging by the 
illustrations which grace his story, he is also an artist of no mean ability.’—LirEnaryY WORLD. 

‘This popular artist, so well known for his pictures of horses, has proved hims:lf capable of success in 

ther art. “Sebastiani’s Secret’ is an interesting and well-written novel, with the additional attraction that 
Mr. Waller has illustrated it himself.’—Bookman. 

* In “ Sebastiani’s Secret,” Mr. S. E. Waller, an artist of considerable attainment, following in the footsteps 
of brother brushes who have droppsd into literature, displays no little ability as a writer. Tho interest is well 
sustained throughout, and the book is well worth perusal.’—Srortinc LIFE. 

* The story is well-written and interesting, dealing largely with the mystic, the occult, and the unattainable. 
It is full of life and movement, and if our curiosity remains unsatisfied, we cannot complain of any want of 
entertainment.’— Wor LD. 

‘Steeped in mystery is Mr. Waller's romance... . There are passages like that on the evils of reading 
and writing that are delightful. . . . It will please readers who love mystery, and would escape for a while from 
the tedious round and common light of workaday life. —BritisH REVIEW. 

*...A novelist who failed to make an exciting tale out of such weird material would be lacking in the 
first principles of his craft.,—DAtILy TELEGRAPH. 

** Sebastiani’s Secret” is a novel of no little merit ; in spite of an atmosphere of mystery which makes things 
foggy for even an intelligent reader, the story has considerable attraction. Its two female characters, Sally and 
Garcia, are well contrasted, and have each strong points of interest.’—-TimEs. 

‘“Sebastiani’s Secret” is by no means a despicable performance. It is a very generous six-shillingsworth. 
The author is lavish of incident, and some thought has gone to the making of his book... . There is enough 
good stuff in “ Sebastiani’s Secret ” to warrant an interest in Mr. Waller's future work. He has all the ma 
tor a successful novel—imagination, the power of observation, a pleasant touch in dialogue.’ 

Patt MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A story which contains an old-world secret, giving its possessor an insight into hearts, riches at command, 
and the power of attracting the love of women at will, is furnished from the outset with many elements of 
interest.’—TABLET. 

‘The story... is well written, Mr. Waller has humour and spirit, and the book justifies itself..—STanDARD, 

*, .. This very filminess is pleasant in its way ; it stimulates the fancy and contrasts well with those vivid 
pictures in words in which painter-novelists eo frequently excel. Mr. Waller has not, however, confined himself 
2 verbal —. the nine illustrations from his own pencil are a very gracefyl accompaniment to the work of 

is pen,.’— GRAPHIC, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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WITH THE RED EAGLE. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. Turrp EpItT1on. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


‘This exciting story is being rapidly discovered by the novel-reading public. It is full of exciting incidents 
which stir the blood, and is enjoyable to all who have the good taste to like good fighting.’—NaTIONAL REVIEW. 

‘Rarely has this gifted author’s literary merit shone more brightly than in this stirring and highly enter- 
taining story... . The rale throughout abounds in striking and exciting pictures, which retain the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end.’—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 

‘One seldom comes upon a more successful essay in the department of historical romance.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It never lags or fails to entertain, it is as full of hairbreadth escapes and perils by flood or field as the most 
jaded of romance readers could desire.’ MANCHESTER TIMES, 

‘Mr. Westall made a choice singularly happy when he selected Tyrol as the scene of his new tale, and Hofer 
and his companions as the heroes of it... . We have read the story with great interest, and feel sure that no 
one who likes the stirring adventures of brave men will find one page of it dull.,—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Westall has produced a very creditable specimen of the historical romance after the style of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman. .. . Mr. Westall has studied his history with care, and clearly has the advantage of personal 
knowledge of the picturesque district in which the scene of his story is laid. He produces for us a vivid picture 
of the successive battles.’—SPEAKER. 

‘The environments of period and of place are instinct with a fascination that loses nought in Mr. Westall's 
skilled hands, .. . Thestory ... is marked by an originality and a dash that hold you like a spell from first to 
last. The novel is fresh, vigorous, and altogether delightful.'.—BLacKk AND WHITE. 

‘Mr. Westall has made a fine choice of subject, and has contrived to handle it very prettily. . . . The book 
deserves much praise. There is a freshness in some of the mountain pictures which the cavalier romances now 
pouring from the press so abundantly often lack.'"—DaILy CHRONICLE. 

‘Another fine historical novel, though of a more lurid interest, is Mr. Westall’s “ With the Red Eagle.” ... 
The desperate fighting is described with considerable dramatic power.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ With vivacity, dexterity, and resource, Mr. Westall has described the imaginary adventures of an English 
officer who played a conspicuous part in the Tyrolese insurrection of the First Napoleon’s days. . .. The manner 
of writing, as befits the soldier who tells the tale, is simple and unpretentious. . . . For those who care more for 
a dashing story than for subtler graces, “‘ With the Red Eagle” may safely be prescribed..—Mornina LEADER. 

‘Mr. Westall is one of the most resourceful writers of the day, but he has never exceeded in picturesqueness 
and interest the present story, . . . a story of unflagging interest... . The style of the story is excellent, vivid, 
and terse throughout, and especially adapted to the vigour of the numerous battle scenes.’—-MANCHESTER COURIER. 

* Mr. Westall has rarely been better inspired than in his present story. ... The author is especially happy 
in his portraits. . . . It abounds in striking pictures,,—MoRNING Post. 

‘ All his energy, all his pains, have gone to the re-creating of the real men who figure in his pages ; and here 
he is well and successfully employed. The Tyrolese struggle for liberty in the early years of this century is a 
stirring and an unhackneyed subject, and Mr. Westall treats it vividly and picturesquely.... Hairbreadthescapes 
and adventures abound, and they are for the most part excellently told.’—\WoRLp. 

‘Like Mrs. Croker and Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. William Westall must be counted of the tribe of benefactors 
whose aim is to cheer, to amuse, and to entertain, rather than to harass, to harrow, and to horrify their readers. 
. + Mr. Westall is in love with his subject, he knows the ground right well, and the result is a rattling tale of 
military adventure, with a pleasant undercurrent of romance. ... A tale brim-full of exciting incident, and 
told with that buoyant geniality and straightforward simplicity which long ago earned Mr. Westall his 
honourable place among the story-tellers of his generation.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘Mr. Westall shows that he is a master of stirring incident and of vigorous narration. The din of battle is 
music to him, but he has also caught the true spirit of the Tyrolese—their simple piety and the ardent patriot- 
ism of which it was a part.’—TABLET. 

‘ An historical romance of a very high order. “ With the Red Eagle” shows Mr. Westall’s masterly grasp 
of a subject in which fact and fiction intermingle in the happiest manner. . . . It isa refreshingstory altogether, 
which depends for its success on its intrinsic interest and the universal sympathy with courage, audacity, and 
hard fighting. —-LEgps MERcurRY. 


A MISSING WITNESS. 
By FRANK BARRETT. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘The Heatherlys are delightful people, and we are prepared to interest ourselves in their fortunes immediately 
on Mr. Barrett’s introduction. ...“A Missing Witness” is well deserving of a place in our readers’ lists of novels 
worth reading, and as such we commend it to their attention..—LIrzERARY WORLD. 

‘A simple, healthy story . . . with much to recommend it.’—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 

‘ Freshness and a pleasant simplicity of style are the chief qualities of “ A Missing Witness.”... Mr. Barrett 
puts so much vitality Tato his clear-cut scenes that the story has an interest beyond its real value.’-—STANDARD. 

‘A simple but effective story of love and crime. The history of the struggles of the three young dressmakers 
is described with wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the “little mother” of the volume is a delightful 
study.’—MoRNING LEADER. 

‘This is a simple and spontaneous story written in Mr. Frank Barrett’s best manner, and the interest of its 
somewhat slender plot is well maintained from the opening to the closing chapter.—DaILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘Mr. Barrett has a happy knack of putting his readers in a good humour with himself, his book and life... 
phen So ae 8 a villain brought to justice, and two happy love stories should suffice to fill an idle hour very 
pleasantly.’—BooKMAN, 

‘Mr, Frank Barrett is not unskilled in the nice conduct of a clouded mystery. He shows in this story that 
he knows how to “ keep it dark,” yet not too dark, until the auspicious hour dawns. Another merit his book 
has, which all of its kind have not. It interests us from the very starting point..—DaILy CHRONICLE. 

__ ‘This is best described as “a very readable story.” ... Mr. Barrett’s pictures are lifelike, his heroines fresh, 
simple, pleasant English girls, his men manly, his love-making unaffected and convincing.’—BOOKSELLING. 

‘ As a novelist of experience, Mr. Barrett knows how to keep up the interest of his readers, and in the pre- 
sent instance those who like the mental titillation of a mystery that seems always on the point of elucidation, 
yet is not made plain until the end of the story is reached, will be delighted with this book. Its characters are 
few, but thoroughly drawn. ... Whoever picks the book up may be assured of a good story.'—Lioyp's Nuws. 


Lendon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S LAST NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


LOVICE. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ &c. 


‘There must be many novel readers of the last twenty years who cherish a kindly regard for the author of 
“ Molly Bawn,” whose cheery and amusing stories, Irish for the most part, both in epirit and matter, have 
brightened and lightened many a tedious hour. This new story is inspired not less than its companions by the 
“ spirit of youth,” which visits the jaded reader like the first sudden advances of epringtide. Although it comes 
to a tragic close, * Lovice” is endowed with the author's characteristic lightheartedness and briskness of movement, 
In one other respect it exemplifies the author of “ Molly Bawn.” It is strong in that restorative quality which 
Macaulay rightly esteemed as one of the best gifts of the novelist.,—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

* Lovice” is sure of a welcome.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The melancholy interest that attaches to last words must place “Lovice” apart from a merely critical 
consideration of its merits. The popularity of this lamented lady’s writings, early gained, remained undiminished 
to the end of her industrious life,and we do not think “ Lovice” would have affected it,even without the 
irresistible plea of death.’—WoRLD. 

‘There is not much fear of poor, beautiful, womanly Lovice being harshly or unsympathetically judged ; she 
appeals to the reader’s sympathies from first to last in her joys and her sorrows. . . . “ Lovice” will not fail of 
widening the popularity of its author, and deepen the regret of her numerous admirers that it can have no 
successor. GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ The late Mrs. Hungerford’s many admirers will find in “ Lovice ” an abundant feast of all those good things 
she has so often set before them. A heroine of marvellous beauty and corresponding amiability, a perpetual flow 
of bantering dialogue, a dash of pathos, a touch of'tragedy, and all that gentle grace and kindly humour which 
have invariably rendered every novel of Mrs. Hungerford’s sweet and wholesome reading.’—SPEAKER. 

‘Mrs. Hungerford at least possessed the power of entertaining her readers by reason of her human sympathy 
and spontaneous naturalness, ... “ Lovice” is brisk in movement, natural in incident, and elevating in moral 
tone,’—DAILY MAIL. , 

‘, .. This narrative gives no fair idea of the story as Mrs. Hungerford tells it. There are plenty of 
subsidiary characters whose humour and wit and persiflage engage the reader. The writing is never dull, and 
even areviewer might read the book through without much inclination to skip. ... Asa novel of society, 
*Lovice” has much charm, and will be read with avidity and pleasure by admirers of the authoress."—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A story with “Lovice” for its title should naturally be mainly about love. Mrs. Hungerford in this her 
last gift to readers of romanc2 has dealt only with love, complicated in some degree by money... . We havea 
‘woman married to a man for whom she does not care a straw, and-a man eating his heart out because he has 
failed to marry the woman. This particular situation is sure to be found somewhere in every well-behaved 
modern novel, but Mrs. Hungerford undoubtedly describes it as if it were the freshest and most wonderful thing 
in the world. Her vivacity and charm are inexhaustible, and were the matter nothing at all she would bs sure 
to enthral us with the manner. . . . A very pleasant story. MORNING LEADER. 

‘Perhaps the most surprising thing in the late Mrs. Hungerford’s writing was its freshness. . . . Her favourite 
setting was a country one, and she contrived to produce some of the pleasantest, and certainly some of the most 
popular, novels of the last fifteen years. She is almost at her best in the posthumous one before us, “ Lovice.” 
. « » Lovice is a delightful heroine, high-spirited, and tender, and full of humanity.’—STanDARD. 

* The late Mrs. Hungerford was a skilful teller of pleasant tales written for the moment, to wile away spare 
hours, and for a little space to distract the attention of the work-a-day world from its commonplace surroundings, 
. « » Her last-written novel, ‘ Lovice,” has all the merit and most of the faults of a talent remarkable for ingenious 
and natural plot. .. . The central idea of “ Lovice” might serve for a powerful and even great novel, and the 
three chief characters contain within themselves all the elements of tragedy. —DatLy TELEGRAPH. 

* The late Mrs. Hungerford (hosts of readers will join us in wishing it were possible to delete the adjective) 
understood with exactness how to present in a charming manner a heroine chiefly compacted of loveliness and 
whimsicality, and in “ Lovice” the old pleasure is renewed with no loss of attractive quality.... For the sake 
of Lovice alone the book deserves to be read.’—LirERARY WORLD. 

_ *“Lovice” is a charming story, and deals with delicacy and strength with the romantic aspects of girlhood. 
It is a book which is well worth reading, and is written with genuine knowledge of the sort of life which it 
cescribes with skill and tenderness.—LEEDs MERCURY. € 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONG ODDS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


‘ This breezy and unanalytical narrative holds a high place in the ranks of sporting stories, while sometimes 
Mr. Smart brings an echo of delightful Charles Lever into his writing. Weshould be very loath to see these 
simple yet high-spirited books drop out of favour, and we welcome the appearance of “ Long Odds” in this new 
and dainty dress.’—BooKMAN. 

‘ For a really good sporting novel Captain Hawley Smart is hard to beat. There isa dash and go about his 
tales quite refreshing after the morbid analysis which is the note of so much recent fiction... . “Long Odds” 
is worthy of a permanent place on one’s bookshelf.’—StT. JAMES's BUDGET. 

‘As a writer of sporting novels, Mr. Hawley Smart’s nams remains in the highest repute. . .. Altogether 
the story is cleverly and convincingly told, and has plenty of spirit in it to win a wide popularity for this cheap 
but excellent edition..—Court JourNAL. . 

‘One of the most successful of this popular author’s works, which, in spite of the new modern novel, are 85 
widely read as ever. With a racy sporting interest in them, they invariably carry one along in an entertaining 
and pleasant fashion. The plot is always well conceived and worked out, and there is plenty of romance inter- 
woven with exciting incident and adventure. To those who have not read “ Long Odds,” we say—make acquain- 
t2nce with this new edition, —EvroPHaNn MAIL. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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WORK FOR THE BLIND. 


A COINCIDENCE IN DATES. 

Dear S1R,—In 1887—the year of the great Jubilee—I ventured 
to confide to the many sympathetic readers of my books of travel that 
May 26, 1887, was also my own Jubilee, and I asked whether any 
would gladden my soth birthday by sending such donations as might 
enable me to assist in developing the system for teaching the blind 
in China, invented eight years previously by Mr. Murray, a working 
colporteur, whose small salary (intended only to supply his own 
needs) had hitherto been his sole means of supporting his school and 
blind students. 

The present financial position of the Mission has in a great 
measure been the outcome of the very kind responses to that appeal. 

Now in this greater year of our Queen’s Diamond Jubilee I 
venture once again to strike the same chord, and I ask that my own 
Diamond Jubilee (May 26, 1897) may be made the occasion for 
gifts towards the greatly needed Endowment Fund—not instead of 
the ordinary annual donations for the maintenance of the school 
and extension of work for both blind and sighted persons, but in 
addition to these, so that the Mission at Peking may be established 
on a permanent basis. 

Such gifts will be gratefully received at any time in the present 
year either by the Treasurer, James Drummond, Esq., Chartered 
Accountant, 58 Bath Street, Glasgow, or by 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) ConsTANcE F. Gorpon CuMMING. 








Coliege House, Crieff. 


FOUNDED ON SARDOU AND MOREAUD’S DRAMA. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. 


By E. LEPELLETIER. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ As g story it is both vivid and exciting. . . . Probably no one who took it up could lay it down till the last 
page was finished.’—AcADEMY, 

* The romance will be read with unflagging interest.’-—SooTsMAN. 

* The story abounds in dramatic incidents and martial pictures of the time.’—Ltoyp’s NEws. 

‘This admirable historical novel is excellent reading, and full of brightness and “go.” We have plenty of 
stirring scenes and hairbreadth escapes, some highly humorous situations too ; while love of the romantic kind is 
duly repr ted.... “Mad Sans-Géne” may be pronounced 8 complete success.’--GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ A curious study of the later days of the French Revolution and the most brilliant years of the Empire. . - - 
The book is full of thrilling scenes in court and camp, while its vivid pictures of an exciting time throw many 
side!izhts on the history of the period.’—Mornine Post. 

‘ The story is bright, lively, interesting . . . it suggests the colour, life, and movement of the time.’—Ecno. 

‘A good story. . . . In this dead season of romance “ Madame Sans-Géne” is about the safest name to write 
on a library list.’—-SKETOH. 

‘There are decidedly interesting personages in it, and they keep up our interest fairly well.\—BooKMAN. 

* M, Lepelletier has succeeded in translating the most charming of plays into a charming novel.’ 

NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

‘ This bracing story of a brave, virtuous girl, true-bearted, and with a good tongue in her head, may take ite 

place amonget the most entertaining novels of the season,’—MOoRNING LEADER, 
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VINCTI SED NON VICTT. 


By C. SorEL STRONG. 


Part I. 


T was Sunday afternoon. Trevor and I had just arrived in 
Naples. With the instinct befitting serious-minded travellers, 
we felt we ought already to be “‘ doing something.” 

*“‘ Baedeker says everything is open just the same on Sundays,” 
Trevor announced, weary, but conscientious. Had he said, “ Let 
us begin this instant a scrupulous examination of the treasures of the 
Museum; and when daylight fails, let us continue our studies by 
the help of torches,” I should have assented with as much show of 
heartiness as I could command; for I am one of the many men 
lacking the courage to confess to being tired. Nor was I ever 
brave enough to acknowledge that I was afraid. Trevor I knew for 
“a bird of a feather” ; I caught the hollow tone in his weary voice, 
and was inspired to make a suggestion which should save his amour- 
propre—and my own. “ They tell me,” I said, with an affectation 
of carelessness, “ we ought not to miss the music in the Gardens this 
afternoon—some promenade down by the Chiaja. All Naples will 
be there. It is a recognised sight of the place.” Trevor looked 
quite relieved. Here was a way of “doing something,” and at the 
same time being lazy ; of keeping a sight-seer’s conscience at peace, 
and yet yielding a little to our weak and weary nature. “ And after 
the concert we could go and see something—churches, perhaps, as 
it is Sunday.” (This I added with the unamiable object of tempering 
his joy.) 

I notice in myself, and still more in others, an increased 
irritability of temper after long, comfortless journeys. For a 
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valetudinarian, I am, however, under ordinary circumstances, 2 man 
of amiable disposition. 

“Yes, after the concert, if it isn’t too late,” Trevor assented, strong 
in the confidence that by four or five o’clock on a December after- 
noon darkness would have fallen, even upon Naples. 

“We won't walk to the music, for we don’t know our way. We 
must drive there.” 

“One can’t be seen finding one’s way through a town by map on 
Sunday.” 

Transparent pretences! We saw through each other perfectly. 
We laughed aloud. But all the same, we were not going to allow, in 
so many words, that we were dog-tired. Chain cables would not 
have dragged from either of us the admission that were we offered 
the choice of a bed or a kingdom we should have greatly preferred 
the bed. But as our amour-propre was more to us than kingdoms, 
or even beds, we decided to wear out the next seven or eight hours 
affronting the eyes that might rest upon us with our wan and haggard 
looks, while we silently longed for the moment when to retire for the 
night would not be to make open confession of weakness. 

Our appearance at the door was the signal for a charge of Legni 
towards the hotel. The rickety conveyances are like overgrown 
bath-chairs with two little wheels in front under the coachbox, 
instead of the chair’s steering wheel. These shabby carriages are 
generally drawn by shapely, undersized horses. Of those that 
scampered and clattered towards us as we emerged from our Jorte 
cochére, Trevor chose a little black, with a fierce head and great 
crest—a fiery, sensitive pigmy, like a miniature Arab, with the Arab’s 
rounded outlines; small, sharp ears, mobile nostrils, and light- 
emitting eyes. We had plenty of later opportunities for observing 
the little fellow, because, from that first meeting, the owner of the 
black horse marked us for his own. He seemed to know our move- 
ments better than we could have predicted them ; and at every turn, 
when we might possibly prefer driving to walking, he would start up 
before us, advising, even entreating us, to use the Zeguo. 

We were whirled down to the Villa Nazionale in a very few 
minutes. The music had already begun. The gardens were 
thronged, and more people were constantly coming. Rows of 
empty carriages lined the promenade on the side next the sea. 
Their usual occupants, the beauty and fashion of Naples—for the 
most part neither beautiful nor fashionable, if beauty be judged by 
art standards, and if fashion consists in conformity to Parisian 
models—walked about within earshot of the music. Uniforms of 
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many sorts looked well in the crowd, even those of the small pupils 
of the naval school. The most conspicuous figures were the nurses, 
in their gay-coloured, stiff silk dresses, gold-bedecked or much 
belaced, and with many yards of bright ribbon streaming from their 
black hair. These nurses ‘shook their rich skirts about at every 
step, and were evidently as proud of their finery as of the diminutive 
swaddled infants they carried in their strong arms ; and they were 
much pleasanter objects to see than the sickly-looking young mothers, 
the effete dandies, or the grandmothers of, perhaps, forty winters, who 
would never walk again, being reduced to waddling (by reason of 
their portentous size) for the rest of their natural lives. No woman 
commands fullest admiration in Naples until she is fat ; and once 
fat, she rapidly deteriorates in looks. ‘Un bel pezzo di donna,” 
Southern Italians exclaim, as a short broad figure waddles into view. 
“A fine piece of woman!” And this, when in the “ piece” there 
is stuff enough to make four symmetrical figures ! 

That was an uncomely crowd down by the Chiaja! The sun 
went in and out fitfully. Cold gusts blew down now and then from 
the north. The stream of people moved so slowly about the band- 
stand, and there were so many cross currents in this stream, that 
to lounge up and down was impossible. This crowd was like a 
“chopping sea.” When we betook ourselves to chairs in a sheltered 
corner, we were pestered first by a ragged little match-girl, who 
forced us each to buy a box of her wretched vestas, and then con- 
veniently discovered that she had no soldi to give us in change ; 
secondly, by the ragged one’s brother, aged about six, who had 
nothing to sell, but declared he was dying of hunger, clamoured 
for soldi, squeezed his grimy little person between Trevor’s chair 
and mine, clutched at Trevor’s immaculate glove with his unspeak- 
able fingers ; proposed, though dying, to earn the money by dancing 
for us, and did actually begin to tread a measure—head lowered in 
a butting attitude, hands in ragged trousers pockets, shoulders almost 
touching his ears, while he slowly and heavily hopped from one foot 
to another, until he sighted more promising arrivals, and fled away 
with his sister and the matches to try his luck with them. But we 
were not left even now in peace, for number three was down upon 
us in a moment; a weather-beaten flower-seller, who thrust her 
faded rose-buds against our very noses, and her yellow acacia- 
balls actually into the breast-pockets of our coats. And, after 
her, came the newsman—less familiar, but even more noisy— 
and then another flower vendor; and the collector of the three- 
pennies for chairs; and more matches and coloured caricatures ; 
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and, oh horror ! the dancing goat in rags again. I had exhausted 
my Italian in threats and scoldings. I now shook my cane at our 
nearest tormentor. He fled. 

“This is unendurable,” I began; “if they swoop down upon us 
again ‘ 

But Trevor’s eyes were rivetted. His expression of angry disgust 
had disappeared. He seemed absolutely intent upon some distant 
object. My eyes followed his glance. After a while I saw, coming 
rapidly towards us, a very handsome fair boy with a big wooden hoop 
in one hand, and his right arm about the neck of a large, frolicsome 
dog. At first I did not perceive a tall, slight figure in black closely 
following the riotous playmates. 

“René, René: soissage! Donne-moi la corde,” said a delightful 
voice quite near us, a moment later. There was laughter in the 
voice, and yet a tone of command. The boy unwound the dog’s 
“lead,” vociferating a dozen different orders to the unruly puppy. 

In front of us, and a little to the right, were empty chairs. 
To these the mother and her boy betook themselves. 

“Down, Lion! Be quiet! Down, down!” said the lady, in 
English. Then to her boy: “C’est ta faute, mon René. Lion 
n’est jamais sage quand tu as la guide. Regarde-le 4 présent.” 

The child defended himself in a torrent of words. The “lead” 
was badly broken. It was troublesome to mend, although the 
turbulent puppy was quiet now, looking with a rapt, adoring 
expression into his lady’s face. 

“Trevor,” I said, lightly, “ you’ve caught something of the dog’s 
look. Did you ever read Darwin on ‘Expression in man and 
animals’ ?” 

I don’t believe he heard me. 

The music began again. Folding her hands in her lap, the lady 
near us listened attentively. The composition was Weber’s, and the 
band played it delicately and intelligently, as it is rare to hear an 
Italian military band perform any difficult operatic selection. To 
watch the effect of music on our neighbour’s pale face was 
exceedingly interesting. All the gaiety and high spirits died out 
gradually. Her expression became sad, very sad; but it was 
always changing, and always intent. I should have called it a 
wistful face, but that it was too strong, in its resourceful, clever 
way, to be precisely wistful. The music, it was quite clear, had 
given her spirit wings. She was far away from that unlovely throng 
of idlers, and her swift thoughts were bringing lights and shadows 
in troops across her speaking face. Even when her boy questioned 
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her, it took her a moment to come down from cloudland and frame 
an answer. Whenever I glanced at Trevor I saw that he was 
observing our neighbours with the same interest, and my eyes 
always followed his glance, hoping to see what were his newest 
discoveries. Our scrutiny did not molest the group near us, as 
they were seated sideways a little way in front. 

Neither Trevor nor I had lived our thirty odd years in the world 
without seeing beautiful women, and interesting countenances, and 
lithe figures draped in black. What did he—what did I, for that 
matter—find so fascinating about this young stranger? ‘“ Young?” 
Perhaps I should not have called her young. She seemed to be six- 
or eight-and-twenty ; and yet her candour, her utter want of self- 
consciousness, and the freshness of her feelings—as shown, for 
example, in her merriment with her boy and with her dog, and in 
the power this music evidently had over her emotions—marked her 
as youthful. It was, perhaps, a certain strangeness, or even mystery, 
about her that made her great charm; and there was, too, this 
astonishing variety—even contrast—in her face to hold us captive. 
Was it not Byron who said that the best gift of all towards beauty in 
a woman is mobility of feature, changing expression? We could not 
but speculate as to what brought a noble and lovely dame, attended 
only by a little boy, and an enormous young, bluish-grey hound, of 
the race of Bismarck’s favourite Tyras, into that ugly crowd, in which 
even the fat, old wives of Naples shopkeepers were doubly and 
trebly escorted. Why did she speak French—excellent French, but 
not quite native, certainly not Parisian—to her boy? Why English, 
without a trace of foreign accent, to Lion, the dog? How did she 
come by that freedom and grace of movement, so remarkable in an 
assemblage of people who were so noticeably constrained and 
affected? Why, above all, was this princess in disguise so wofully 
shabby? A princess she would still have been, even in rags, with 
her pure Greek outlines, splendid carriage, and superb, nonchalant 
air. But a gracious lady, clad in a wide-leafed, picturesque, un- 
fashionable hat, and a suit of rusty black—well, the air nod/e and 
the poor raiment presented a puzzling contrast, it must be allowed. 
The boy was the better dressed of the two ; but even with him the 
mark of poverty was plain to see. The overgrown Danish boar-hound 
was strangely thin. Every bone in his young body might be counted. 
Yet he was evidently dear to the lady and her child. Now, it is the 
fate of pet dogs to be over-fed. Could they actually be so poor that 
a young dog’s lusty appetite would be a strain upon their resources ? 
And, if this was their plight, why did they keep a dog that would 
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easily sell for £25? (My friend Rashleigh gave £50 for his 
cheapest dog of that race.) And yet another enigma: Why was 
Trevor, who carries attention to outward things to a fault, so attracted 
by Her Threadbare Highness? To me, who involuntarily associated 
her in thought with an easel and a many-coloured palette, and all “the 
most admired disorder” of a studio, it mattered little that she sat 
with her shapely hands ungloved ever since she had struggled with 
the difficulties of the broken “lead”! The gauntletted gloves lying 
on her restless boy’s chair were shabby and picturesque, like every 
detail of her toilet. I did not care if her feather was “like a plume 
of dank fennel.” Silks and purples would not really have added much 
to her charm for me. But Trevor, on the other hand, had been 
always largely swayed by conventionality ; and yet it was he who, 
from the first, was the more fascinated by our shabby Divinity. 

“Don’t forget, you’re only a convalescent, Trevor. Aren’t you 
catching cold here?” I was merely applying counter-irritation. 
There was a pleasure in teasing him. 

“T’m all right, old fellow,” he answered absently. 

“This is a wind to find out all one’s weak places. It makes me 
think of my worst lung.” (This was ungenerous. I was attacking 
my friend through his good-nature. But I don’t think I ever said 
anything with the express intention of worrying Trevor since that 
moment.) 

“Walk about a bit, Leigh. I don’t want to go away yet. Or 
hadn’t you, perhaps, better do what suits you best, and never mind 
me?” There was an imploring tone in his voice, and his eyes 
followed our interesting neighbours. I did not want to leave, truth 
to tell, any more than he did. But who will say that there is not a 
pleasure in striking an occasional discord in a friend’s hearing, 
especially when one is tired from a journey, and irritable to boot ? 

“Mais oui, René: cours donc, si tu le veux,” and the boy and 
dog darted off, chasing the hoop, in and out, where the crowd was 
thinner. It was pretty to see the playmates. The mother’s eyes 
watched them. There was laughter now in those dark eyes. That 
was one of the strangest of her contrasts—this look of high spirits at 
times, and yet a pervading air of sadness. 

It was the dog who won the game. René drove his hoop 
cleverly ; but suddenly the crowd closed its ranks. The dog did not 
lose the chance. He seized the hoop, and darted off with it at an 
acute angle. René gave chase. Often the long-legged puppy would 
trip over the hoop ; recover himself adroitly, and elude his pursuer. 
Finally, Lion brought the thing to his mistress a moment before the 
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boy flung himself across her knees. It was too rough a game for 
the Gardens, she told him. But five minutes later the playmates 
were again careering wildly down the Promenade. 

This time again the dog was the victor. He got away with his 
prize between his teeth, and plunged into some bushes where René 
nearly caught him ; but he was soon in the wide walk—free, and 
enjoying his liberty—darting in and out between the little goat- 
carriages, and the groups of children, and the strollers under the 
palms and sycamores. The child was getting more and more com- 
pletely distanced. He threw his hoop-stick, and it struck Lion. The 
dog, startled, and a little hurt too, dropped the hoop, which René 
caught, picking up his stick a moment after. And when Lion 
returned to the charge, his angry little master belaboured the poor 
puppy with all his small might. The coveted toy broke, as the play- 
fellows pulled opposite ways ; and René, now fairly out of temper, 
rained blows on the mouse-coloured, crop-eared head. When they 
came back to the chairs again, the child was half crying over his 
poor, broken plaything. The dog, looking more than ever like a 
griffin in a Pompeian fresco, writhed his grizzly body about, and 
contrived to charge his rather ugly face with the most eloquent looks 
of shyness, entreaty, and affection as he fawned upon the lady’s 
knee. The music was filling our ears, so that her voice was lost to 
us ; but it was evident that René was being gently lectured. Equally 
evident, he was defending himself, still half-tearfully, while he tried 
to tie up the wooden ring. 

Trevor then managed, with great adroitness, to carry a bright 
thought into execution. On the opposite side of a wide avenue 
stood a kiosk where toys were sold. I did not know he had left 
his place till I saw him enter the toyshop. When he came out 
again he bore aloft a giant wooden hoop. This, from a well chosen 
coign of vantage, he sent trundling over to the boy. René and his 
mother marvelled at the thing. The child, clearly, was all for taking 
unquestioningly the goods the gods provided. But his mother made 
him go and inquire for an owner among the children round about. 

Soon he ran back with a delighted cry. ‘“ Maman, chére petite 
maman, cette bonne-la, la Francaise, me dit que c’est venu d’un 
monsieur blond, qui était au fond—la, maman—dans le massif. 
Mais maintenant il n’y a personne la-bas !_ Quelle chance !” 

Trevor had cleverly disappeared. 

“TI thought it good and generous of her,” said Trevor, at the 
table d héte, that night, “to side with the dog. She’s wrapped up in 
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that boy. Yet she was just, you see. The little fellow wasn’t fair, 
and lost his temper with Lion. Women, as a rule, have no sense of 
justice. It was noble of her.” 

We had not been talking. This little speech came @ propos 
de bottes. But I never doubted to whom the feminine pronoun 
related. 

“When I came back,” he said, after a long pause, “ you were 
gone.” 

“ Consideration for my damaged lung drove me away.” 

* An old man in a long cloak came up. They talked in Italian 
to him. I heard them both say, ‘Signor Professore.’ He made 
the lowest bows ; and any number of them. I suppose he’s the 
boy’s pedagogue. The young widow——” 

“¢ Widow,’ Trevor! How do you know she hasn’t a husband? 
A cynic would say she did not look happy enough for a widow.” 

‘She was in mourning, was she not? I can only guess, of course. 
But I think she is a widow.” 

Trevor looked disturbed. 

“ Don’t you think she’s English, Leigh ?” 

** My opinion is valueless. I am too sleepy to think.” 

“What? You won’t have a cigar to-night? I feel far wider 
awake than when we arrived here this afternoon. But, good-night, 
old fellow! Why should you smoke if you don’t want to?” 

For four days I scarcely saw Trevor except at dinner. I had to 
go my way, sight-seeing, alone; but he volunteered to come and call 
on some old acquaintances with me. “I should like to know some 
residents,” he had said. “I think she is living in Naples. She did 
not look like a passing stranger ; did she? We might hear some- 
thing of her from these friends of yours. Did it not strike you that 
she went about as if she knew the place quite well? What do you 
think ?” 

I had no theory to offer. 

“That band plays only on Sundays. Perhaps she does not 
come always, wot even every Sunday! She was not at the Bellini 
Theatre last night ; nor the San Carlo the night before. I don’t 
know what to do.” 

He was baffled, but not beaten. 

Each evening, as we met, I knew that his quest had been in vain. 
There was no need to inquire. His blank looks were eloquent. 

Trevor would make no excursions. He was tied to Naples. I 
felt sorry for him, would fain have helped him if that were possible ; 
but could, as little as he, devise a good working plan. 
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“ Everyone seems to drive here, about sunset, down by the sea,” 
I suggested. 

“I’ve thought of that,” he said. “ But there are hardly any 
people looking on—only carriages. I fear she does not—does not— 
drive much.” 

** Could she not be an art student here for study?” I asked. 

‘“* Perhaps, if there are private studios where learners go. I have 
been where the most famous pictures are. I thought she might be 
copying one or other of them.” 

“‘ But if she had been in some gallery, or some church, when 
you went there, what then ?” 

“ Then I should have seen her.” 

“It would be hardly—hardly—what shall I say?—respectful 
towards her, to go about inquiring where she lives, what she does, 
who she is, and so on.” 

“No ; I felt that when I was on my way to the English Consul’s. 
I could scarcely have resented it if he had met my question with a 
snub. For I have no right to hear anything about her, have I? 
She is English—of that I feel sure; in spite of her dark eyes and 
pale face; for the boy looks a thorough Saxon, though he speaks 
French at such a rate! Yes, Leigh, I admit it is all puzzling 
enough ; but you'll find I’m right, that is,” he added ruefully, “if we 
ever find out anything at all.” 

Somewhat later an idea occurred to me. There could be, I 
thought, no appearance of impertinence towards the lady in inquiring 
after her dog, and all other blue-coated, smooth-haired boar-hounds 
in Naples. I devoutly hoped that the place might hold but one 
specimen of that sufficiently rare breed. Therefore, when my coach- 
man and his gallant little black pounced upon me in their cunning 
way as I left the Museo Nazionale, I welcomed him heartily. To 
give my chief question an air of unconcern, I began by talking of 
his harness. ‘ In England we drive with bits in the horses’ mouths. 
I like your plan of driving from the nose-band better. The horses 
must be more comfortable.” 

To all of which he assented in separate “Si, signor’s.” But this 
was not business, thought the coachman. 

“Alt Hotel?” he queried, “or shall we make a fasseggiata? 
Very agreeable, Signor, along the Chiaja, now. Or to Posilipo ?” 

As we drove along I asked him if he could take me to see the 
great mouse-coloured dog that had been atthe Band. Did he know 
the dog I meant? In what quarter of Naples should we find him? 
Was he always at the Sunday music? and so qn. 
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Of course the coachman said he knew. He repeated (but more 
fluently), the description I had given in lame Italian, and then 
asked how big the dog was. 

“ When full grown he will be about as big as your horse.” 

“ As Schiave ?” he laughed. (Trevor maintained that the lion- 
hearted scrap of a horse must have been twelve and a half hands, 
I am prepared to bet heavily he is under twelve.) ‘ And this young 
dog was alone in the Gardens? Or with many people? And what 
sort of people?” 

I then described Lion’s owner and her boy. 

“Oh! that lady, and that child! Nothing could be simpler 
than to find the dog.” So said our driver. But it struck me after- 
wards that he merely repeated what he had learnt from me, with one 
notable exception—he decided where we should go seeking the dog. 
He declared that the grey puppy came from a villa in the further 
part of Posilipo. He was perfectly sure of it. So I said, “ Drive 
there.” 

We made our way through the mob of carriages, now crawling 
along after some lumbering family coach ; now darting in and out of 
the vehicles passing each other six deep, in every variety of pace, 
from a snail’s to an American trotter’s. Schiave, in his nose-band, 
answered cleverly to his master’s hand, and shaved the neighbouring 
wheels successfully. 

Arrived at Posilipo, my coachman had rather lost confi- 
dence. He was certain the dog was at one of two villas a 
month ago. But that one—to the right—was now untenanted. 
Could not the signor see that? And this “most rich villa” be- 
longed to una famigha inglese. Should he ask at the gate-lodge 
about the dog? 

I had no hope that our banished princess came from any such 
prosperous dwelling ; but the man inquired, and brought me the 
information that the dog was quite well known there; had never 
lived at Posilipo, but was often to be seen on that road, following a 
gentleman on horseback—“a grey young dog of a kind that the 
Jorestieri like very much”; and it belonged to an English family 
living at Capodimonte. 

The coachman’s manner was jubilant. It expressed: ‘ Vow we 
have your dog for you!” He asked: “To Capodimonte now, 
signor? Or is it too late?” 

“Too late ; and much too cold,” I answered. ‘To the hotel— 
and quickly.” And Schiave—poor slave, well named !—fled down 
the slippery lava-paved road into Naples, rattling the little carriage 
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about in a way that was very good for the circulation of the blood of 
both driver and “ fare.” : 

Trevor thought I brought him splendid news. We spent four 
mortal hours next day searching for our dog in the Capodimonte 
quarter of the city, and went back to our hotel rather baffled, but 
with fair hope still; for another coachman assured ours, in our 
hearing, that the dog “ belonged to Pozzuoli, beyond Posilipo, where 
a German artist and his family live in a large red villa—you'll surely 
find it. That’s the dog, beyond a doubt.” 

“Take a day, signori—a whole day ! See the sights there ! Much 
to visit! Then we'll search Pozzuoli through and through for the 
dog. Would not the gentleman like any other sort ofadog? (A 
brother cabman has a beautiful bulldog for sale.) No? Well, to- 
morrow morning, early, we will start, and give the whole day to 
finding the dog.” 

And so it was done, at least as far as giving the whole day. The 
dog we did not find. One man assured us Lion came from San 
Martino. Several had seen the dog and described him‘ exactly as 
we had done. Another very circumstantial account represented 
him as belonging to Anglo-Neapolitans now living half-way to 
Pompeii. 

T’ll search both those places,” Trevor said, “and then, if I have 
no luck, I'll give it up as a bad job.” 

I gave it up after Pozzuoli. 

Looking back at our proceedings, I fain would hold that our 
coachman was acting in good faith. And yet Icannot. A will-o’- 
the-wisp boar-hound put so many /ire in his pocket that I sadly fear 
he not only did all he could to conjure up the égnis fa/uus himself, 
but also made his cronies and confederates tender us fresh informa- 
tion which started us ever on new false scents. But I say to myself : 
“Never mind! Much must be forgiven to Schiave’s driver, because 
he cheated us pleasantly ;” and, in Naples, many men added a 
brutal incivility to their tricks and extortion ! 

But there was luck in store. My old friends, the Gilberts, had 
been out when we called ; and Mr. Gilbert’s cards greeted us, when 
we returned from one of our many dog-hunts, with an invitation to 
dinner, “to meet a few intimate friends of ours, dear Mr. Leigh,” 
wrote Mrs. Gilbert, ‘ and your friendly foe of old days, my daughter.” 
So Mrs. Grey would be of the party! That fact insured an 
abundance of conversation. If no one else spoke, Mrs. Grey could, 
if required, talk very well for everyone. Not that I intended to be 
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absolutely silent. Long ago little Miss Gilbert had sometimes only 
fared pretty well in our war of words. I regretfully admit that, as 
Mrs. Grey, she had oftener come off victorious. I wrote accepting 
for Trevor and myself, mentally resolving to point and brighten my 
conversational weapons before the coming encounter. 

“This is a good chance,” Trevor declared. “These friends of 
yours must be able to tell us something. I never was so thankful 
for the offer of a dinner in my life.” He laughed. “ And then we 
have to-morrow—she will surely come to the concert again.” 

I, too, had great hopes from this music. But she did not come. 
Trevor's nervous agitation was painful to witness. I was, perhaps, as 
anxious as he. But, as a recent convalescent from a bad fever, it 
was natural that his self-control should be weaker than mine. 

“ For those who know not,” said Pericles, in a famous oration, 
“my speech may seem outlandish ; but for those who know, it will 
surely err by falling short of truth.” 


Part II. 


WE had already been ten or twelve days in Naples when we dined 
with the Gilberts. Trevor and I agreed that it should be my part to 
ask our host the questions we had been all this time vainly trying to 
solve. I was also to see if I could not draw some information from 
little Mrs. Grey ; for ladies are often in possession of details about 
their neighbours which the dull male mortal ignores. You can 
talk of her in a calm, matter-of-fact way, just in the tone in which 
you praise Vesuvius or the moon,” said my poor, infatuated friend. 

My opportunity came in an unusually long pause before dinner 
was announced. “We are waiting,” our host said, “ for Madame de 
Trou—— for Madame Standish, and for a little niece of mine who 
drove down to fetch her.” The talk still flagging, Gilbert was 
apparently quite thankful to be led towards a deep window, all 
bowery with palm-plants, and there cross-examined : 

“You know everyone in Naples, don’t you? Do you sometimes 
go to the Villa Nazionale concert? Can you tell me who is our 
Princess in disguise ?” 

“Not without further description,” he said, laughing. I then 
made a portrait in words of her—a portrait I considered to be of 
photographic accuracy. 

Gilbert reflected. “You mean a little fair woman—very hand» 
some, eh?” 

I tried again, 
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“ Ah, yes; I know!” he cried. ‘That alabaster skin gives me 
the clue. It can only be the Dutch Consul’s wife. Quite the beauty 
of Naples, they say she was, a few years ago. She’s, of course, 
Italian—just a little lame.” 

This was almost enough to make one despair. But I tried again 
—and again. 

“ Bella will forgive us, George,” said Mrs. Gilbert, coming up to 
her husband, “if we begin dinner without her. It is hardly fair 
towards Antonio, is it? Antonio is our new cook, Mr. Leigh; not a 
cordon bleu, by any means. But everyone has a man-cook here, 
except the maddest of the foreigners ; and this poor Antonio——” 

“ Will be delighted at the delay,” put in the host. ‘He’s always 
late.” 

A slim servant, with sharpened classical features, like an atrophied 
ancient Roman, and with indigo blue cheeks (the razor leaves 
prodigious tracks on Southern faces), flung wide the double doors 
and shouted, “ Baronessa di Troupigny ” ; and, wonder of wonders ! 
in sailed Za della incognita. 

With a characteristic combination of swiftness and grace she 
threaded her way through the groups of guests across the large room 
to make her pretty apologies for lateness to our hostess. The niece 
of the house followed, like her very small satellite. 

“Cette jeune amie 4 ma belle-mére garde toujours son air de 
reine en exil,” sneered Mr. Gilbert’s French daughter-in-law, who 
was near where I stood. 

I saw Gilbert offer his arm to the chief guest, whose name I 
never heard—Lady somebody or other. I noticed several fair dames 
and their cavaliers disappear through the doorway. Trevor led away 
the niece. Young Gilbert took Madame de Troupigny intodinner. I 
wholly forgot that I had any part to play. I cannot in the least 
explain my feelings. With Madame de Troupigny I was never in love. 
I fancy that, were she the only woman in my world with whom 
marriage was possible, I should never contemplate any fate but 
bachelorhood. And yet she fascinated me. I was in a happy dream 
as I stood among the palm-leaves in the window. 

“My father said you would take me down to dinner,” said a voice 
at my elbow. “I think that, instead, I shall have to take you. See! 
My mother and the General are waiting to follow us.” 

I awoke slowly, as it were, to see my little friend, Mrs. Grey, who 
still kept her saucily-pretty looks, and the old challenge to amicable 
warfare in her eyes. With my scattered wits I yet managed to 
receive an indelible image of her ; a piquant little figure, made of — 
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let me see—a compound of rose-leaves and fluffiness ; the hair of an 
untranslatable d/ond cendré, for the fluffiness; the face, the throat, and 
arms for the rose-leaves. She had “resumed _ herself ”—epito- 
mised her colouring—in her floral ornaments, which were pink 
china-roses and the grey feathers of wintry “ travellers’ joy.” The 
rose-leaves were again in her soft pink dress, and her fluffiness was in 
the mysterious adjuncts called “trimming.” There was a coquettish 
something, also silvery and pink, on her head ; and she looked likea 
Dresden shepherdess. Why, I should like to know, do we see more 
vividly when half our mind is wandering, than when we are all 
intentness upon an object? 

“T beg your pardon,” I stammered, “I am very sorry ; but will 
you really pilot me ?” 

“ Our dear, good friend is moon-struck, Mother ; and you must 
forgive him for his all but inexcusable absence of mind,” she 
laughed, and hurried me out of the room. 

As we looked for our chairs in the dining-room I heard the 
French daughter-in-law say, with just perceptible raillery in her tone, 
“Je laisse cette place 4 la baronne,” indicating a chair near our 
host ; and Mrs. Grey called to her brother, ‘“‘ Geoffrey, take Bella to 
that place—there; otherwise my father won’t be happy. And 
as for you, my poor brother, you’re banished to the other end of the 
table !” 

* A great gift of generalship goes to waste in the members of 
your amiable sex,” I said, attempting to sustain an old reputa- 
tion for smartness. ‘See how well you marshal the assembled 
company !” 

“ Ah, that is your friend, Captain Trevor, sitting next Bella— 
next Mrs. Standish,” said my Dresden shepherdess. 

“ Mrs. Standish?” I questioned, so/to voce. “I have heard her 
called two or three names already. Whichis the right one?” 

“You scarcely know what a pertinent questicn that is, Mr. 
Leigh ; but, please—— another time. It isa long story. There’sa 
lawsuit about it,” she added, in a lighter tone. “It’s contempt of 
Court, and punishable, isn’t it, to talk before the judges have 
decided? But you were just going to tell me about Captain Trevor, 
when I interrupted you ; or something or other happened. Is he, 
by any chance, the distant cousin and heir of that young Sir 
Mordaunt Trevor who was killed out hunting? Yes? Then Fortune 
has been very kind to him.” 

“Kind, and unkind,” I answered. 

We were placed about the middle of the table, on the opposite 
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side from Trevor and his beautiful neighbour, so that I could see 
them, notwithstanding the table decorations. 

Mrs. Grey returned to the charge: “ How has the kindness been 
shown ?” 7 

“Well, there was the unexpected inheritance from an almost 
unknown cousin. He was the junior captain in a marching regi- 
ment, with no ‘expectations.’ And then—only look where you have 
placed him now !” 

“ You think he values his position ?” she asked. “ But how about 
the unkindness ?” 

“The title did not descend. It would have been a nice addi- 
tion to the estates. ‘Sir St. John Trevor’ would have sounded well. 
Say what you will, there’s a certain decorative value in titles. They’re 
picturesque.” 

“T have nothing to say against them.” 

“Then, you know, he had an unlucky fever. So changed as he 
is! He is only a convalescent now. And he used to be as a giant 
for strength.” 

“Tt seems to me you are not in your ‘fighting form’ of last 
season. You were like an aloe then, or a cactus, or a bit of gorse. 
There was no such thing as touching you without feeling the pricks. 
You were amusing—yes, and stimulating, if sometimes you made 
one smart. Perhaps the sharpness made your charm. (A soupgon 
of vinegar is the soul of some sauces.) By the way, do you know an 
American recipe for the compounding of human character? An 
ounce of serpent is worth a pound of dove ; and, whatever you do, 
see that the serpent isn’t left out! I am anxious about your health, 
because to-night I miss the ‘serpent’! When one did not feel his 
sting in your words, one used to get a glimpse of him lurking about 
the corners of your mouth, or looking through the malicious twinkle 
of your eyes.” 

“ Do the snakes round Naples sting?” 

“You are captious. No; it is the doves in Italy that sting. You 
feel the fangs—will that do ?—of the serpents.” 

She chatted in a high, plaintive voice—a voice like a soft flute. 
It was a strange tone in which to send forth mockeries. Careless or 
stupid listeners fancied her always uttering honeyed words, and took 
her talk for a sort of cooing. But if I wrote down all her sharp say- 
ings, I should give the impression of what the French call “a bad 
tongue.” And, after all, there was not a suspicion of unkindness in 
her small, saucily-defiant, upturned face. I had often thought Mrs. 
Grey charming. She was piguante, lively, as pretty as a Reynolds 
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portrait ; and some of Sir Joshua’s sitters must have been very like 
her. But, on this particular evening, I constantly felt that she suffered 
greatly by contrast with our mysterious Lady of the Law-suit, who 
seemed nobler, and more natural, and far more lovely, than anyone 
in a room where yet there were well-bred, high, and beautiful types. 
She gave me the idea of seeing larger horizons than it is given to us 
ordinary mortals to see ; and her evident unconsciousness enormously 
enhanced her charms. The beautiful woman nearly opposite us 
possessed simplicity and grandeur. Not the most midsummer-mad 
lover could call my Dresden shepherdess grand or simple. But he 
might think her, for the lack of these qualities, all the more suited 
for human nature’s daily food. If alover can be reasonable he would, 
however, admit that the fascinating new acquaintance belonged to a 
nobler order of being. 

Mrs. Grey’s glance had just travelled round the table. 

“You are content with the disposition of your forces,” I said. 
“ As Mrs. Gilbert’s lieutenant-general you had the arranging of the 
guests; and I can see plainly that you think you have shown 
capacity. Let me say at once that, for me, this would be a foregone 
conclusion. But does it not all make for the existence of that 
military genius gone astray and wasted in feminine brains, of which 
we were talking just now?” 

“Not lost, if it is employed in making dinners go off pleasantly. 
Surely you'll admit that? But you don’t know how difficult it often 
is to arrange a party well. Of course you have often been asked 
this puzzle : ‘How are you to take three missionaries and three 
cannibals across a stream in a boat which can carry only two at a 
time?’ The difficulty is that you cannot leave, at any time, on 
either bank, two cannibals with one missionary, or they will devour 
him. Well, it is a real puzzle. Try it, and see for yourself. Here 
are three rose-leaves to represent the missionaries (a graceful com- 
pliment to religion, you perceive) and three brown nuts for the 
cannibals, and a spoon for the boat. Now, carry them across that 
pattern in the table-cloth and call it the river. If you give your 
whole mind to it, you may succeed with the puzzle. But it is 
a very different thing to find places for your friends around the 
‘hospitable board.’” 

“What, for instance, were your difficulties this evening ?” 

“ Ah, that would be telling too many secrets! But as you are 
an old and trusted friend, I may say this much : there are three deaf 
people amongst us ; the ladies outnumber the men ; there are three 
married couples ; there are some people who can only be happy as 
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neighbours ; there are others who must be kept as far apart as 
possible. Now, two deaf people cannot be placed by each other, 
for they go on misunderstanding one another with such comic effect 
that all the world stops talking to listen to the farce ; and then the 
less polite people burst into fits of laughter, and perhaps my school- 
boy brother, struggling with his merriment, chokes over his champagne 
glass. In short, there is an end to rational conversation——~” 

“ Like ours ?” 

“Yes ; ‘like ours’; why not? And husbands and wives, and 
sworn foes——” 

“Why separate them? Are they not all in one class, foes and 
wedded folk ?” 

“TI gave you credit for something better than such very cheap 
cynicism. However, I forgive you, for I know you are not well. 
But, one word of advice: It is better not to try to be brilliant 
when you feel ill! I was saying there are all those classes of people 
who can’t dine happily at each other’s elbow ; but the worst difficulty 
in the present case was with Geoffrey and Madame de—— with Mrs. 
Standish, and my sister-in-law.” She lowered her voice. “Jeanne 
cannot bear her. Bella is sublimely unconscious of this antipathy. 
We would not, for the world, that she should guess it. And 
Geoffrey, like the rest of us, is very fond of Bella. She married 
a Frenchman—a dreadful man. Because De Troupigny is French, 
Jeanne espouses his cause—a cruel, unprincipled wretch! And 
Jeanne makes it miserably uncomfortable for Geoffrey, when he is 
kind to Bella. But really, I flatter myself I have done the best 
that was possible in a difficult case. Have you taken your 
missionaries over to the centre-piece? Or have they eaten the 
cannibals? No, I forgot; missionaries don’t eat cannibals !” 

I vainly tried to bring her back to the subject of the lady of 
many aliases. She laughed and chattered about trifling things ; and 
then her right-hand neighbour claimed her attention, and I looked 
as much as I dared at that supremely interesting personage nearly 
opposite me. She was talking to Trevor, and he was an excellent 
listener on this occasion. Evidently she wished him to be pleased— 
that is, not to be dull; but she was so entirely devoid of coquetry, 
that it was clear ¢Here her wish stopped. She desired simply that 
Trevor should be entertained ; not that she should seem enter- 
taining. Another guest addressed her, and met with the same 
graciousness. There was something royal in her courtesy. ‘Towards 
Gilbert her manner was different. For him her cordiality had the 
element of the filial in it. 
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Among the bright-coloured or rich dresses of the ladies, hers was 
the only plain one ; and even by the candle-light—so kind towards 
threadbareness—it showed unmistakably old and worn. I remember 
it well—a long velvet dress, and something soft and white round the 
shoulders and knotted on her breast—like the kerchief in Marie 
Antoinette’s portraits. This evening I thought her more beautiful 
than when we had first seen her; partly because, instead of the 
picturesque, weather-beaten hat, she was now crowned with masses 
of her dark hair. 

“You don’t feel neglected, I hope,” said Mrs. Grey. “I’ve been 
talking to my other neighbour for ever so long. He is—ahem !— 
very pleasant this evening.” 

“So, I imagined, wasI! Are not you and the Duchesse de 
Maine of one mind? She said, ‘I love conversation because every- 
body listens to me, and I listen to nobody.’” 

“‘T consider that not merely unkind, but also ungrateful !” 

She spoke with perfect sweetness. There was no danger of 
hurting her, if one paid her in kind. 

Two of our opposite neighbours at this moment appealed to 
Mrs. Grey with a string of questions about Naples, the answers to 
which are to be found, by the first comer, in Baedeker. It pleased 
her to reply in enigmas, uttering the most audacious riddles in a tone 
of resigned melancholy or the absurdest mockeries, with baffling 
ingenuousness ; and always meeting their glance fully and fairly. 
The inquirers were doubtless mystified by her oracular responses, 
but they were charmed by her daintily-pretty, upturned face. 

Gilbert was talking with Madame de Troupigny. I felt a new 
interest in him, as I saw his kindly face light up with quite fatherly 
affection as his eyes rested on her. Now and then I caught a note 
of her rich, sweet voice. I was dreaming again, when Mrs. Grey’s 
flute-like tones recalled me to a lower world. 

“Curious dispensation, is it not? Or, is dispensation a conse- 
crated word, and is it something less than pious to apply it to every- 
day things? Is it not a strange provision of nature—I will put it in 
that way—that people always get harder and harder to please ; and 
yet the flight of time makes these exacting persons less and less 
capable of pleasing? So, the less they have to offer the more they 
require in order to feel attracted. Ten or fifteen years ago were you 
as fastidious as you are to-day? Not that I mean that even twenty 
or thirty years could tell unfavourably upon you!” (The unblushing 
effrontery of it!) “Mr. Leigh, do you know, every man that meets 
Bella Standish falls in love with her?” 
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“T don’t know if I can be said to have met her. I have never 
spoken to her. But I have seen her twice; and I am not in love 
with her. As for ‘ten or fifteen years ’—well, just twelve years ago 
a certain Miss Gilbert needed but to have held up her finger for me 
to have knelt at her feet.” I said it jokingly, but it was only a slight 
exaggeration. My Dresden shepherdess looked disconcerted. Never 
before, and never since, have I seen a trace of confusion about my 
sprightly little friend. I hardly like to speculate as to what that 
momentary trouble in her expression portended. She plunged now 
into an animated conversation with the man on her right ; but turned 
to me again ina few minutes, full of brightness, and apparently eager 
for the fray. “ie: 

But we got no further. Mrs. Gilbert and her lady guests trooped 
through the intervening rooms back to the drawing-room, where we 
had all met. ; 

To our host I said, as soon as a chance offered : 

“The question I put to you answered itself. The lady I was 
talking about entered the room just as we were speaking.” 

“Strange I did not recognise your description !” he exclaimed. 
“ But I thought you already knew that young friend of ours.” And 
then, with an amount of feeling that did him credit, he told me 
something of her history. 

A Miss Standish, and her niece, had come to Italy about 
eleven years before. The elder lady was rather an invalid, and 
hoped to benefit by the southern climate. Her niece had marked 
talent for painting, and began at once seriously to study art. In 
an evil moment, a Frenchman, Baron de Troupigny, who had 
come to Naples to ride one of his horses in the races, saw her 
at a picture gallery, and fell in love with her. She was a beautiful 
girl of not quite sixteen. He was twice her age, exceeding good- 
looking, and could, when he saw fit, make himself very agreeable. 
He managed to get an introduction, and addressed himself, first, 
to the task of propitiating the aunt—no easy matter. He then paid 
assiduous court to Bella. There were numberless ways by which a 
man of the world, like De Troupigny, could make himself useful and 
agreeable to two rather lonely and unsophisticated Englishwomen 
in a strange land. They knew nothing whatever of him, beyond 
what he chose to tell them. The aunt was hardly more worldly 
wise than her young niece. It was true, the elder Miss Standish’s 
suspicions were aroused when the engagement had taken place, and 
that the business arrangements for the marriage had to be considered. 


But De Troupigny had obtained a certain ascendency over her by 
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this time, and could, with a little pains, make her see things in 
whatever light he wished. As for Bella, she loved him, and could 
think no evil of him. A year after their first meeting she married 
him. When she was just eighteen her boy was born. Already she 
had awakened from many illusions regarding her husband. He 
gambled ; he was fond of betting ; he sometimes drank to excess, he 
was often positively cruel to her. His debts were large. All that 
belonged to his wife and her aunt he possessed himself of, as far as 
that was possible, and squandered. When Miss Standish died, Bella 
had to take up her art again, in good earnest, to supply her child’s 
and her own necessities. His absences were more and more 
frequent. At last he left Naples altogether, and after a long interval 
a report reached Bella that he had married a French heiress. It 
was then that she had taken her case into the French Courts of Law. 
To do so strained her resources to the utmost. It-appeared, as the 
trial proceeded, that De Troupigny had married in Italy “without 
his papers,” and without “‘ parental consent.” Such a marriage with 
an English subject might be binding in England. But then he 
could, if necessary, forswear even English race-courses, if there were 
any danger of proceedings being taken against him in that country 
as a bigamist. The inferior court pronounced his marriage null and 
void in France. An appeal to a higher court was possible ; and by 
extraordinary resolution, economy, and hard work, the injured wife 
had placed herself in a position to fight her cause again, and had 
taken the initial steps in the Superior Court. She was going in a 
few days to Sicily, because her lawyer happened to be there, and it 
was important that she should be near him for the next few weeks. 
These were the outlines of what Gilbert told me. The rest was but 
detail that filled in the picture. 

“‘ At first, when the adverse decision came,” he went on, “ she 
shut herself up entirely, and would see no one. She was afraid of 
being treated as an outcast, and was morbid and utterly prostrate in 
her defeat. She has lived—particularly since her aunt’s death—very 
much out of the world. 7s acquaintances were not such as she 
could bear to see much of. At the studio one of my daughters made 
friends with her. Mrs. Gilbert tried to help her in her most heart« 
broken days. She gave her some courage, and Bella soon began to 
realise that she must be up and doing for her boy’s sake, and for 
their name. All that happened nearly five years ago. She has been 
heroic ever since—really heroic !” 

“ And did no relations of hers ever come to help her?” I asked. 
“There are some distant cousins, Standishes, who have been 
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twice out here to see her,” he answered. ‘“ They are well-to-do and 
good-natured. But she is fearfully proud and independent. And 
they are rather injudicious, it must be admitted. They gave her a 
big dog about six months ago. I believe they fancied that, because 
he was a valuable dog, he was as good as money to her. As if she 
would sell the brute! He is endless trouble and expense, too. 
Fancy saddling her with a hungry puppy! And her poverty has 
been a grinding poverty. You see, De Troupigny only left behind 
him what he could not take ; and the child and she would have had 
barely enough to live on, without legal expenses. She paints, to be 
sure ; but you need to be a very clever artist, here, to earn much. 
I need not tell you, more than one man has fallen in love with her, 
and proposed. But, to marry, would be to admit she never was 
Madame de Troupigny, and to make her boy nameless. The mere 
thought of such a thing would shock her inexpressibly. “Have you 
spoken to her yet? Will you come and be introduced ?” 

Trevor was standing by her chair when I was presented. We 
talked together—he, she, and I—for a few minutes. Then there 
was singing, and we were silent. In a little while everyone was 
taking leave of our hostess. 

“You told the coachman at what hour he should come round 
again, Bella?” asked Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Francesco is coming, Mamina,” she answered. ‘Lion must 
have exercise. René is at lessons, and I at the studio, all day. I 
brought my wraps here with me. Lion and Francesco and I will run 
home through the moonlight. Indeed, it is good for all three of us.” 

* And you will not forbid Trevor and me to see you home?” I 
ventured to say. 

“ Geoffrey and I are coming, too,” said Mr. Gilbert. (Madame 
Geoffrey’s jealous face was a marvellous study in expression.) 

“You know you have colds, and ought not to go out—either of 
you,” Bella said, in her winning voice. ‘Surely, I am well escorted 
with three, and Lion—I, who am usually quite alone! We will go 
by the Promenade, and see the white moon, if you like. It is 
longer, very likely, but it will be beautiful.” This she added when 
we found ourselves in the cortile, where Schiave and his owner 
awaited Trevor and me with the rickety “go. Lion sprang upon 
his mistress in greeting, and bounded about in great glee. Francesco, 
the shabby retainer of our queen in exile, vociferated. The carriage 
followed us through the empty street. We did not fecl the need of 
talking until we were out in the flood of moonlight, which threw a 
veil of beauty and mystery over Naples. 
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We had gone some way through the Gardens when Bella cried 
out : “This is just where we were one Sunday lately, when such a 
strange thing happened! René, my boy, was in great distress. 
Lion broke his hcop—or they broke it between them; and then a 
heaven-sent hoop came trundling our way! We never found out 
how it got tous. René was so happy.” 

Trevor started. I found nothing to say. Lion, unruly puppy 
that he was, retrieved the situation by lavishing rough caresses on 
his mistress. Then she talked of dogs; of this rough, good Lion ; 
of her boy. It was a lovely walk. 

“You will let me call—you will let us both call, won’t you?” 
begged Trevor, as we stood at the foot of seemingly interminable 
stairs, at the top of which she told us, laughing, that she lived. 

“Oh, I should like to say, ‘Yes,’” she answered very sweetly, 
“though I never have visitors. But in four days I leave. Iam 
going to Sicily on business, And, in the interval, I must finish a 
background for my old master. He gives some of us work of this 
sort todo. It is very important for me to finish it—a great honour, 
and profitable, too. So that I must be at the studio all day, and 
every day. And the evenings are all I have for René and Lion. 
So we always go out walking. Iam so sorry not to be able to be at 
home for you. This is a great difficulty about René and Sicily, is it 
not? I go, asI said, in four days. I can trust him to Francesco 
and his old Professor, if he stays here. But the wacazione begins 
twelve days hence. Do you think a little boy could come safely 
alone to Palermo? Iam not sure even if Palermo, the port, is the 
same as Palermo proper.” 

“T am going to Sicily, and will be his escort, if you like: I 
will bring Lion too. Leigh, you’re coming, aren’t you?” Alli this 
Trevor said with gentle entreaty. She never dreamt that Sicily 
had entered into his plans for the first time within the last thirty 
seconds. fase 

- “ How fortunate that you should be coming. ‘This, indeed, is a 
good thing for my boy.- But the dog! Won’t he be troublesome?” 

“T shall take it as a great favour if you will trust me with both,’ ¥ 
said Trevor, humbly. 

“And Mr. Leigh? He is coming by the same steamer? How 
good this is!” she said naively. ‘Quite a piece of luck for René 
and me!” 

“Naples is really not warm enough for me. As soon as I have 
concluded these art purchases ” T began. 

“Not warm enough! And I am keeping you here in this cold 
cortile. Oh, forgive me! René shall go to your hotel to find out if 
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indeed you are going by his steamer. How good you are! Good- 
night—good-night.” 

And she tripped up into the darkness after Francesco’s lantern, 
with the big dog’s eyes gleaming yellow down upon her from the top 
of each flight of steps as she wound her way up. 

As Schiave scampered up the long hill to our hotel I felt that I 
ought to say to Trevor : “ Gilbert has been telling me something of 
her history. Take care, Trevor! Are you wise to follow her to 
Palermo? She thinks she is really married to this Frenchman. So 
she is, no doubt, whether the law gives her justice or not! And 
the more you see of her, the more you'll care for her. Are you not 
laying up grief and disappointment for yourself?” 

“Gilbert said De Troupigny was a brute, didn’t he?” 

“Yes ; and that he made her despise and loathe him years ago. 
All the same, she considers they are bound to each other. She 
might have married here, of late years. But she looked upon the 
notion of re-marrying with horror—a crime, in fact ; and treason to 
her son.” 

But he went. 

The day after Trevor, René, and the dog left Naples, I read 
this paragraph in the Zyve: “It appears that the gentleman who 
rode under the name of Marcet, and who was killed at the races at 
Compiégne, was known in private life as Baron René de Troupigny, 
although his capital performances in the pig-skin, his fair type, and 
fine physique generally led to the belief that he was English. He 
belonged to an ancient Norman family, and attempted, some six 
years ago, to better the fortunes of his house by a marriage with 
Mademoiselle Gonnet, an heiress. Although her dof was large, even 
for a daughter of a house of ‘silk’ in Lyons, it is well known that 
the Baron, who came to such a tragic end on Sunday, was again in 
financial low water. He will be remembered as the hero (?) of a 
matrimonial cause in the French Courts not very long ago. The 
story was discreditable, but not uncommon. He induced an English 
lady in some foreign health resort to marry him, but omitted to take 
those steps in his own country which would have made the marriage 
binding there. The laws which permit such villanies are in need of 
international readjustment.” 

I telegraphed to Trevor: “Troupigny killed. Have the news- 
broken gently, if she does not know.” And I sent him all the par. 
ticulars I could gather, under a registered cover. 

I learn that on the day, and at the very hour, the legal decision 
was given against the wife, the race was run in which De Troupigny 
was killed. 
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IN KING CHULALONGKORN'S 
DOMTNIONS. 


REVIOUS to the present year of grace, the ruler of Siam had 
never journeyed westward of Calcutta. The voyage was made 
in the Maha-Chakkri, an elegant, British-built “ yacht-cruiser” of 
twenty-five hundred tons and two hundred men. Principally because 
political considerations are held to have had so much to do with this 
visit to England, it has excited an inordinate amount of interest, and 
the tour of the Siamese monarch is being followed with an excite- 
ment almost disproportionate to its merits. Siam is in many ways 
an unfortunate little country, and the sadly sudden death of the late 
Crown Prince a couple of years ago must have been a heavy blow to 
the king of many wives. 

In a land where elephants are drab-coloured (not white), where 
fishes fight, and where every boy who wishes to do so can enter the 
priesthood at will, a great many strange things are possible. What 
stranger spectacle than that of an entire population jcurneying to 
worship annually at the “footprint of Buddha” on Mount Phrabat? 
What more unnatural sight to European eyes than that of a people 
who for the most part dwell in “ floating-houses,” thatched with palm, 
and moored to the banks of their great and malodorous rivers, the 
Meinam and Mekong? What more wondrous in its way than the 
sight of a city of yellow-robed priests such as Bangkok, the capital, 
is? What more eccentric and original—provided we except from 
our calculations the one other city of Stamboul—than a place of five 
hundred thousand inhabitants that is practically ‘“‘ owned,” so soon 
as the darkness falls (and the night comes quickly in the tropics !), 
by its myriads of pariah-dogs? All this and more is Bangkok—the 
Venice of the extreme East, and the most evil-smelling city of the 
wide world. But not the most unpicturesque by any means. 

The writer can claim to have enjoyed opportunities of observing 
the social conditions that prevail in this interesting portion of the 
globe such as are denied to the average globe-trotter. And first it 
must be premised that only about one-third of the total population 
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of Siam are true-born Siamese, the remaining two-thirds being made 
up of Chinese, Malays, and other aliens. From the moment of her 
birth a Siamese girl is treated with less consideration than a boy. 
For several years after quitting the realms of “ babyland” she 
dresses very slightly indeed. (I refer more particularly to the lower 
classes, though the rule applies more or less generally.) Next she 
adopts the sarong, or waist-cloth, and on top of this is placed a 
bright-coloured scarf of considerable length and breadth, which is 
customarily crossed and recrossed over the breast and under the 
arms. These two garments constitute the whole of a Siamese 
girl’s wearing apparel, unless she chance to wear a scanty vest of 
linen. Rings and bracelets are inevitable, provided she be of class 
enough to afford them ; and in a few cases the costume is finished 
off with a flimsy pair of slippers, into which the stockingless feet are 
thrust. 

The average Siamese girl is an inveterate smoker of cigarettes, 
from a very tender age. When quite a baby, too, she, in common 
with the rest of the population, is taught to chew the leaf and “ nut” 
of the betel-palm—at least, she does not require to be “taught” this 
unlovely but (if we may believe what we see) fascinating pastime. 
Since, moreover, she knows full well that she will be esteemed 
passée, not to say ancient, at the age of thirty, she concentrates the 
whole of her intellect upon the serious business of either entering 
the Palace or getting married. But if it be the latter, a marriage in 
Siamese middle and upper class life is the most elaborate function 
that an English girl could imagine. The negotiation—what we 
should term the “courting”—is generally conducted in the first 
instance through an old beldame. It is this old woman’s business 
to discover, among other things, whether the “ stars in their courses ” 
are propitious towards the happy event, and whether the respective 
birthdays of the bride and bridegroom fall suitably to the date fixed 
for their union. For in all such matters the Siamese would appear 
to be even more superstitious than their Buddhist belief might 
reasonably be expected to make them. 

On the occurrence of the wedding festivities, which last for two or 
three days, a certain sum of money denominated ha ném nom is 
handed by the bridegroom to his mother-in-law. The marriage-bed 
is prepared by an aged couple who have enjoyed an unusually long 
and happy married life. Yellow-robed priests are in attendance, 
who, in exchange for sundry payments and entertainments, mutter 
prayers and incantations, and sprinkle the young couple with holy 
water. But through it all nobody ever dreams of paying a visit to 
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Wat Chang—the Westminster Abbey of Bangkok, the high temple 
of the Buddhistic creed in Siam. 

Behold our young lady, then, installed in her house of bamboo, 
thatched with leaves of the attap palm, on the shores of the reedy 
Meinam. Or perchance she lives actually oz one or other of those 
great but muddy and unpleasant streams—in what is known asa 
“ floating-house,” I mean. Such dwellings may be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands in Indo-China. And, strangely enough, the 
more low-lying and fever-inviting the river, there you are sure to 
find an enhanced number of these floating-houses. Every Along 
(creek) contains a score or so of them, according to its size. You 
have no house rent to pay, and the only drawback lies in the fact 
that if your particular location happens to be affected by the tides, 
your wooden dwelling will sway about like a Channel packet, at 
stated intervals of the day and night. But tropical day gives place 
to intensely tropical night, the stars peep out, the crocodile rolls 
his slimy bulk on to the river’s bank, the flamingo comes down to 
drink flapping his variegated wings, and your “ house-boat” ever 
remains 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 

The furniture of an ordinary Siamese housewife’s abode is scanty 
enough. It consists solely and wholly of two or three mosquito- 
curtains, several mats to sit upon, and the utensils necessary for the 
preparation of the family meals of rice and dried fish. The popular 
idea of feminine loveliness runs in the direction of prominent cheek 
bones, noses the reverse of véfrous 3, &c. Plurality of wives is 
common, particularly among the leisured Classes ; yet I have never 
witnessed anything approaching jealousy on the part of a woman 
—they all seem too apathetic to be capable of cherishing any 
such sentiment. At the same time they are faithful to those they 
love : at least two cases of the display of this virtue came under my 
notice. One of these instances was that of the Siamese wife of an 
Englishman, who, on the house being attacked by dacoits, exposed 
herself to the bullets and sabre-cuts intended for him. The 
second case was a charge of murdering his mother-in-law preferred 
against a young Siamese, whose spouse stood nobly by him from 
start to finish, steadfastly refusing to believe in his guilt. As the 
man happened to be the servant of a British subject, the case was 
tried at the English Legation in accordance with the extra-territorial 
laws. The woman’s belief in her lord was fully justified, as the 
prosecution fell to the ground. The crime was probably merely an 
act of dacoity. 
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It is a matter of impossibility for a European to judge whether 
a Siamese girl is possessed ofa pretty voice for singing, as the young 
lady’s vocal efforts are always conveyed in an irritating monotone, 
like the chanting of the Pali priests. A very slight incident indeed 
—an incident, perhaps, that in itself is far from amusing—suffices to 
make her shriek with laughter. And going a-marketing is as the 
breath of life of her. 

Now when you go a-marketing, young lady, you consider it 
necessary to dress yourself in the height of fashion, whatever the pre- 
vailing “rage” in this England of ours may be. Not so the young 
lady of Siam, where there are zo fashions. She merely takes an 
umbrella to protect her stubbly black hair from the scorching sun, 
and with a piece of betel-nut to beguile the tedium of the way, jumps 
into her canoe, and paddles off to market. Anon you will see her 
coming back, her purchases piled in the bow of the boat ; or if she 
has gone by land, she will be carrying a basket on her head, laden 
with fish, yams, plantains, &c., for her family. She is happy, too, in - 
her way—far happier than you or I, I make no doubt. 

The Siamese wife has to do most of the work of the home. 
Very possibly the husband may own a field of rice, or “ paddy,” in 
which case the garnering of the precious grain inevitably falls upon 
the wife, who must sometimes grow a little weary of her manifold 
duties. She can truly say that her day’s work is never ended ; one 
reason is, to be sure, that she is considered of inferior “caste” to 
her husband. For though she is his cook, his maid-of-all-work, and 
the mother of his children, she is not permitted to sit at the same 
board as her lord. The propagandists of “ Women’s Rights” would 
find Siam a fertile field for their labours ! 

Watch her on her way to market—perhaps walking, with an 
umbrella for her only head covering, and her youngest born in her 
arms ; or else deftly propelling her sampan along the Meinam, She 
beguiles the monotony by chewing her beloved betel, or even by 
smoking the cigarette which is stuck behind her ear. She is 
lightly clad—indelicately so, to our home-keeping European ideas 
—for she wears only two garments, one of these being the vest 
covering the upper part of her body, and the other the sarong. She 
would tell you, however, that her two garments are quite as much as 
she cares about ; and you are perspiring too freely yourself for such 
a truth to admit of argument. 

Probably only one market in the wide world, a Chinese market 
to wit, could compete with the Bangkok mart in respect to noise 
and chatter of bargaining. Perhaps the look of these pineapples 
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does not please our housewife ; or else it is that dried fish which she 
has purchased in a weak moment ; or even the appearance of this 
large cluster of bananas fails to altogether satisfy her (in the Far 
East, by the way, babies are frequently brought up on the banana 
alone, or almost so), whereupon a regular passage-of-arms ensues 
between her and the salesman, who is most probably a John 
Chinaman. The great market of Bangkok is at Sam-peng, which is 
pre-eminently Chinese, and is therefore a pseudonym for “ tricki- 
ness” of every kind. It happens to be patronised all day and every 
day, though, for the excellent reason that here you are able to obtain 
absolutely everything that the native population of an Oriental city 
can possibly lack. 

All the days pass in much the same way to the Siamese woman, 
* save on the occasion of certain “high days and holidays,” enjoined 
by special decree of King Chulalongkorn. Then, and then alone, 
do the population of Bangkok go fairly mad, and the merry-makings 
are sometimes maintained for days. But the women-folk have not 
much part in all this semblance of joy. No: their part consists in 
cooking the fatted calf, after it has been killed, for the delectation of 
the men. 

Yet you will rarely come across one of these women who is 
positively “‘ pessimistic ” ; far from it. For the most part they are 
contented with their lot, even happy, and a change of life would be 
the death of them. Their leading characteristic is good temper to 
the verge of easy indifference, and they have a quaint little knack of 
humming to themselves a horrible jargon of Siamese words. 


PERCY CROSS STANDING, 
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VILLAGE CLUBS AND MEDIA:VAL 
GILDS. 


N almost every village in England a benefit club exists, and is 
either an individual club belonging to one parish alone, or a 
society affiliated to one of the gigantic benefit societies which spread 
allover the country. Oncea year, in almost every one of those little 
handfuls of cottages set down amid the wide green fields of rural 
England, by the side of the white dusty roads, in older days alive 
with coaches and the music of post-horns, and now with bicycles 
and the everlasting sound of their bells, the village club has its 
anniversary festival. The members march solemnly to church, each 
one wearing the coloured silk scarf or ribbon, red, blue, or green, of 
the club, headed by the great club banner, on which is a device of 
Charity dispensing aid to the sick and sorry, or perhaps of two men 
shaking hands with exaggerated fervour, emblematic of the good 
fellowship of the society which it represents. After the service—a 
shortened form, no doubt, for it is past twelve and dinner waits—they 
go to the village “public” for their feast ; and there is a hot dinner 
and much speechifying, from which they come out, rather red, rather 
cheerful, but always orderly, for respectability is the badge of all the 
tribe of club members, and adjourn to a field where the club sports 
are held, and from whence the resonant notes of the local brass band 
are heard all day long. Perhaps, too, the church bells are ringing ; 
the whole village seems alive with noise and movement, and unless 
there is an annual fair held in the place, no other day can compare 
to that on which the club “walks” for mirth and jollity. 

And if the club is a town one, and the programme on a grander 
scale, yet something of the same picturesqueness surrounds the 
celebration. But it is in villages that relics of medizvalism linger 
longest ; and it is their almost exact resemblance to medizval gilds 
that makes these modern clubs so interesting, and to which they owe 
their undoubted picturesqueness. And it is only with this side of 
them, with their resemblance to the gilds of the Middle Ages, that 
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we are now concerned. Their practical, utilitarian side we leave 
untouched. 

But if we find in the returns of the English gilds made to 
Parliament in the fourteenth century, many curious likenesses to our 
modern village clubs, we must be prepared, too, to find many curious 
unlikenesses. In nearly all, however, mutual help in temporal matters 
is the object of the gild, but that help is dispensed in various ways, 
In some cases it takes the form of a loan, as in an Aldersgate gild, 
where any of the brotherhood who has need may borrow “certain of 
silver” if he leaves a sufficient pledge or finds sufficient security. In 
another gild a grant of ten shillings may be made to the needy 
brother ; and if he cannot pay it back the first year, he may keep it 
another year, and so on for three years, when, if he still cannot repay 
it, the money is wholly released to him. Sometimes—and this is the 
most frequent form of procedure, and most nearly resembles that of 
the modern benefit club—the help is given weekly, in sums varying 
from fourteenpence a week to very much smaller sums. In one 
gild, the Poor Men’s Gild of Norwich, only threepence a week can 
be allowed ; but this society emphasises its poverty and the fact that 
it is for “the poor men” of the parish of St. Austin, and calls itself 
‘a poor gild.” In one case the brother who falls “‘at mischief” is 
to have a farthing every day from his gild, and on Sundays a half- 
penny, while he is “at mischief.” If there is no common fund to 
draw upon, the money necessary for this sick pay is raised by sub- 
scriptions. In some gilds a farthing or a halfpenny is paid by each 
member weekly to their sick brother ; in others each gives a penny 
or a halfpenny once or oftener in the year, the frequency and amount 
of the dole varying according to the numerical strength of the gild. 
In some cases the whole of this collection is paid direct to the sick 
member; in others only a portion is doled out each week, the 
remainder being put aside for other purposes connected with the 
society. In one or two cases the amount to be paid is not specified ; 
it is merely stated that help is to be given from the goods of the gild, 
or from the private goods of the members, as need may be. 

But the charities of the gilds were not confined to help in sick- 
ness. Most of them were burial clubs as well ; some had alms- 
Louses, or provided lodgings and clothing for old or infirm members ; 
and help to those who go on pilgrimage is very usual. Later on in 
their history we find them repairing roads, building or repairing 
bridges, and providing schools in their respective parishes. 

The funds for these charities were raised by entrance fees, 
quarterly payments and bequests. The entrance fee at St, 
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Katherine’s, Aldersgate, was to be as the master of the gild and the 
members agree. At “Garlekhith” it is 6s. 8¢.; at St. Anthony, 
Lynne, 5s. ; at St. Leonard’s, in the same town, 3s.; and at St. 
George-the-Martyr the large sum of 13s. 4¢. This seems, indeed, 
to be the highest sum paid; 8¢. the lowest. The quarterly pay- 
ments also vary. Sometimes 2s., sometimes only 15., is required 
annually, and may be paid either once a year or quarterly. 

The officers of tke societies have as many and as high-sounding 
titles as have the officers of modern benefit clubs. The head is the 
Alderman, Elder Father, Graceman, Rector, Master, or Warden. 
The social status of the members varies considerably. In some, as 
in the Norwich Poor Men’s Gild, all must be dond-fide poor. One 
gild, that of St. Michael-on-the-Hill, Lincoln, is of a very independent 
spirit, and ordains that, “ Whereas this gild was founded by folks of 
common and middling rank . . . no one of the rank of mayor or 
bailiff shall become a brother of the gild unless he be found to be 
of humble, good, and honest conversation, and is admitted by the 
choice and common assent of the brethren and sisters of the gild. 
And none such shall meddle in any matter unless specially 
summoned, nor shall such a one take on himself any office in the 
gild. , . . And no one shall have any claim to office in this gild 
on account of the honour and dignity of his personal rank.” In 
some cases the gilds are hereditary, inasmuch as no entrance fee is 
demanded from children of existing members, “ founders’ kin,” while 
a heavy one is asked from outsiders. 

The club service was an essential part of the medizval gilds. 
It was usually held on the day of the saint whose name the gild 
bore. The members were to go to church in the “hoods” of the 
gild ; and in some cases “liveries” are spoken of. In one gild 
each member is to be ready “to go to church with his brethren ‘with 
a garland of oak leaves.’” Some gilds have a sort of pageant of 
their patron saint to accompany their procession, as in that of 
St. William at Norwich, where “a boy bearing a candle is led between 
two good men” in token of their patron “the glorious boy Martyr 
St. William.” In other guilds this simple observance becomes a 
grand display, as in some very large York gilds. In many cases the 
members are to bear torches or candles in their procession ; 
“much music” is enjoined, and the bells are to ring. But in no 
case is there any mention of the now universal “ club sermon.” 

The Club Feast is, however, a very important matter: “a feast 
to nourish more knowledge and love,” as one guild statute announces. 
It was held in the Gild Hall, if the gild was rich enough to possess 
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one ; and if it did not, in the inn or house where the gild met. 
Some gilds, notably those of Lynne, had their own ale for the feast, 
and there are frequent injunctions that no one be allowed “in the 
chamber where the ale lieth” without leave of the authorities. The 
men of Lynne, too, seemed fearful that some of their club members 
might come to the feast in déshadille, and so disgrace the worshipful 
company, and in three instances they enjoin that none shall come 
‘‘in tabard nor in cloke, nor bare legs nor bare foot,” and if he does 
he must payafine. Andif any brother or sister is “so hardy” as to 
sleep in time of feasting, or to let the cup stand by him, he shall pay 
a fine ; and if any are unruly or make a “ jangling” in feast time and 
will not be still, he shall be given “the rod” to hold as a penance ; 
and if he will not receive it he shall pay three pence or “lose 
the fraternity of the gild for ever more.” Grumbling, too, is 
fined : if any brother “sit him down and grumble he shall pay 
a penny.” Ale is to be sent from the feast to sick brethren ; 
and in one case at least “a loaf and a pottle of ale and a mess of 
kitchen stuff.” And “if any brother has a friend at his house for love 
of whom he does not wish to go to the gild (feast) . . . he may 
send for a gallon of the best ale to the bailiff of the gild.... But if 
it be found by his brethren that he had no guest, but stayed at home 
through idleness, he shall pay a fine of half a bushel of barley.” 

Nor were the banners of the gilds, still so important an item in 
village clubs, forgotten in the medizval ones. The guild of Cran- 
bone dwells with a modest pride on the “painted cloth that cost 
fourty shillings,” which was ordained to hang in the church; and 
the banner of the gild of St. Michael-on-the-Hill, Linco!n, is 
especially mentioned also. 

But any sketch of these old guilds would be incomplete if it did 
not notice the really enormous amount of wax which is mentioned in 
the returns from which we have been quoting. Fines are paid in it, 
or it is bought by the donations or fines of the members ; and of it 
are made candles or torches of sometimes as much as sixteen pounds 
weight. These are burnt before the altar, burnt during the grace 
before the gild feast, carried in procession through the streets. 
This is a form of expenditure which has not descended to the modern 
successors of the picturesque gilds of the middle ages. 

H. C. T. 











SAINTE-BEUVE, 


‘¢ Inimitable—intarissable causeur,” 


HE author of “ Portraits Contemporains” and “ Causeries du 
Lundi” has done much to justify Carlyle’s assertion that 
biography is the most profitable of all reading ; he sets before us half 
a century of animated social life, pictures of notable men and women 
—every name a charm—and weaves them with artistic touch into the 
changeful history of his day. 

He was the chief of critics at a time when criticism was not a 
malignant spirit “ sparing no flesh that ever writ,” but the business of 
a body of deliberate and conscientious thinkers, mines of learning— 
faithful colleagues—who understood at a glance the gifts of genius, 
and held high the standard of judging well. 

Aclose observer and an acute reader of men, Sainte-Beuve was 
endowed with the rare faculty of discernment—of feeling, under- 
standing, penetrating everything. In his “ Pensées” he compares 
the critical mind to a grand and limpid river, winding about the 
works of the poet as the river winds by rocks and hills and verdant 
valleys, embracing, reflecting, comprehending all—and when the 
traveller would visit the beauties of the landscape, the river bears 
him gently along and guides him through the changing pictures of its 
course. The charming simile might well have served as a descrip- 
tion of his earlier manner, when it pleased him to develop the best 
points of every author, but the longer he lived the more capricious 
he became regarding the views he attributed to others, and the more 
uncertain about his own ; the faithful guide grew doubtful of his way, 
and took false steps which could never be retrieved. 

Undecided as to fundamental truth, and incapable of settled 
conviction, his qualities were so antagonistic, his mind so complex, 
that even those who lived in close intimacy with him frequently failed 
to understand the springs that moved him, and could not but 
acknowledge that he was a Zosexr, and, more often than not, a Sainte- 
Beuve de mise en sctne et de galerie. , 
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Those who sought for information in his reviews, and to satisfy 
themselves as to the merits of a writer, became bewildered in a maze 
of conflicting judgments and reckless contradictions curiously joined 
to a strong artistic sense, profound erudition, and a delicate percep- 
tion of good work. 

It is amazing to find a critic at a moment’s notice turning his 
idol into a victim, and opening eyes which have seen nothing but 
perfection to an astonishing number of defects. His very nature was 
unsteady : in constant oscillation between two poles, incapable of 
fixity, of fidelity, it was said—‘ Sainte-Beuve passe sa vie 4 se prendre 
et 4 se déprendre, 4 se livrer et 4 se ressaisir.” Compelled by the 
force of afterthought, he touches and retouches his portraits, toning 
down or overlaying the colours, until the whole sketch becomes 
blurred, almost obliterated. All unconscious of the wide divergence 
between his precepts and his practice, he describes in an essay on 
Bayle what he conceives the essential conditions of the critical mind, 
which should be, he says, an impartial curiesity—a pure mental 
amusement—a serene indifference—a prompt and easy tolerance— 
but we hardly find these “essential conditions” existing in his own 
warlike manifestoes. A certain rough independence is maintained 
through all his variations ; he is always perfectly sincere ; and it never 
crossed his mind that his authority as a critic was weakened by the 
versatility of his impressions, or that whatever there might be of just, 
piquant or plausible in his articles, they fail to convince as soon as 
it is discovered that they are calculated to attenuate a former eulogy, 
and that the aggressive tone of his recantations reveals a singular 
feeling of rancour, almost as if he had been misled and deceived. 

Sainte-Beuve had the good fortune to begin his career of author- 
ship in the springtime of the great literary revolution ; red-letter days 
when all the world was young ; “ mad with lyric ardour ”—when the 
road to fame was followed, not for any selfish gratification, but from 
the love and worship of art. 

The doors of the Cénacle opened wide to him on his first 
completely favourable review of Victor Hugo’s “ Odes et Ballades.’ 
Chateaubriand, Béranger, De Vigny were caressed and beloved, and 
in 1827 he became the accredited advocate of Romanticism. Never 
had a literary group a more able interpreter ; he described with 
fullest sympathy the little world, free from party toils and irritations, 
where there reigned gue/gue chose de doux, de parfumé, de caressant, 

denchanteur ; where poets were recognised by some mysterious sign, 
and welcomed with acclamations into a kingdom of romance and 
chivalry. 
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That there was a little too much of mutual admiration in the 
guild is soon noticed by the critic, and it is not long before he 
presents the reverse side of the medal. A transition from extrava- 
gant praise to blame became noticeable, and the indebtedness of 
those he had formerly so much obliged began to be questioned. 

It was in 1831 that he had written “For nine years the life of 
Victor Hugo has never altered—pure, grave, honourable, indepen- 
dent—splendidly ambitious and disinterested, devoted more and 
more to the great work that he felt called on to accomplish” ; but 
three years later the tone is changed, and on the appearance of 
“Songs of Twilight” Sainte-Beuve affects to perceive a loss of all the 
poet’s former graces enchaniées, that there is “too much mythology 
of angels, an excess of almsgiving and little orphans”! The critic 
goes still further and makes very thinly veiled allusions to events 
and feelings with which literature has nothing to do, suggesting that 
the “poésie domestique” is only introduced into the volume as a 
cloak for less creditable sentiments, glossing over the censure with 
the admission that the verses he condemns are in themselves 
beautiful and harmonious: the whole review was bitter, and evidently 
prompted by a broken friendship rather than a literary conscience. 
In due time there was a second recantation, and whilst an adherent 
of the new régime and the chief writer in Government organs, 
Sainte-Beuve electrified his hearers by quoting with bursts of en- 
thusiasm some scathing verses from “ Les Chatiments.” Hugo, in 
the “ Manteau Impérial,” apostrophises the embroidered Bees, and 
exhorts them to take vengeance on the wearer— 


O vous dont le travail est joie, 

Vous qui n’avez pas d’autre proie 
Que les parfums, souffles du ciel, 
Acharnez-vous sur lui! farouches ! 
Et qu’il soit chassé par les mouches, 
Puisque les hommes en ont peur. 


The fancy is so far-fetched, 'the rancour so inordinate, that a 
serious critic might well have held the stanzas up to ridicule, but 
on the contrary, they seemed to stir within Sainte-Beuve the old 
poetic sympathy; and when his sudden relapse to bygone rhapsodies 
was commented upon with natural surprise, he confessed that 
Romanticism was still alive in his heart, and that when he read 
and re-read Lamartine’s “Lac” and Hugo’s passionate “ Tristesse 
d’Olympie,” the sacred souvenir revived with all its former fire, and 
criticisms, strictures, revilings were scattered to the winds. 

That Sainte-Beuve could never dissociate the author from the 
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man accounts in some degree for this change of front, otherwise so 
inexplicable. Having taken a portrait in hand his curiosity had no 
limits ; he must make a study from life, and was not satisfied till he 
had investigated temperament, qualities, bias of mind with such 
persistent industry that the minutest detail could not escape him ; 
he set himself to read the soul of the man as well as the contents of 
the book, and was excellently described as “l’homme des individus, 
non celui des idées” ; proper names were always hidden under his 
literary theories, and when former friends and companions fell under 
the lash, the reason was not far to seek. 

The precise moment when he separated himself from the Cénacle 
is debatable ; but from the year 1855 there were evident signs of a 
falling off from sympathy ; the brotherhood had become more and 
more progressive, liberal, humanitarian; they saw before them grand 
horizons, and were full of hope for the future emancipation of art, 
whilst the least approach to passion or latitude was abhorrent to 
Sainte-Beuve. It was suggested that a coolness was perceptible on 
the failure of “Les Burgraves”—open to the magnificent reproach 
of being too good for the stage—and the simultaneous success 
of Ponsard’s “Lucréce”; it was written in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that the fall of the one drama, betraying an eclipse of 
Romanticism, and the warmth with which the other was received— 
an evident return to the classics—had changed the wind in high 
quarters. “Sainte-Beuve n’a jamais eu pour les vaincus une passion 
bien opiniatre,” said Levallois ; but it must in simple fairness be 
remembered that the eminent critic, after the first fascination of 
“ Hernani,” had never held the romantic drama in much esteem ; his 
reception of “ Marion Delorme” and “ Chatterton” was far from 
enthusiastic, and he never disguised his opinion that Romanticism, so 
triumphant in lyric poetry, had failed to create a literature for the 
stage. Many influences were at work for the quarrel which brought 
his early associations to a disastrous close, and it is found in the 
study of his life that there was nothing less surprising, since it was 
his habit to embrace, to quit, and to decry every form of belief. The 
teaching of the Abbé Barbe, Jouffroy’s mysterious philosophy, the 
vigorous liberalism of Armand Carrel, Catholicism, Saint-Simoni- 
anism, Republicanism, Romanticism, were each in turn accepted 
and renounced ; and far from adopting the generous silence enjoined 
by Voltaire as the only dignified way of treating disillusions, he was 
never weary of buffeting his former friends; no sooner had he 
abandoned them than he remembered only their imperfections. 
The year of his separation from the Romanticists was adverse to 
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Sainte-Beuve in more than one respect ; he had imagined himself a 
poet, and his poetry was overlooked ; his attempts at fiction failed ; 
the portraits of his contemporaries no longer satisfied himself, his 
love dream had come to an end. It was at this stage of disappoint- 
ment, almost of desolation, that he began the work which must 
always hold a high if not the highest place amongst his literary 
productions. 

Whilst travelling in Switzerland during the summer of 1837 he 
was invited to give a series of lectures to the students of the Academy 
of Lausanne on the history of Port Royal. It was a subject which 
had long occupied his thoughts. The state of the Church in the 
seventeenth century, the reforms attempted by Henri Quatre, the 
union of Jansen and Saint Cyran against the Jesuits, appealed strongly 
to his love of investigation, and he expected to find in theology the 
solace for regret and irritation ; his practical mind was satisfied with 
the confluence of opinion from so many different sources ; he was 
able to accept their conclusions as definitive, and in the annals of a 
single community he declared himself to have realised the veritable 
existence of his ideal— pratique méditée, doctrine pratiquée, 
pénitence et science.” 

The book of which these lectures were the primary source must 
always be of permanent value. Fine materials for a whole gallery of 
portraits were ready to his hand, and the salient points of each 
individual figure were noted with the most scrupulous care; not a 
name, title, date but was absolutely exact; the touch is sure; there 
is never anything fictitious—nothing false, nothing that is not strictly 
conformable to facts. Sainte-Beuve had a horror of the @ feu Zres. 

If there were a fault to be found, it is in the immense accumula- 
tion of references—the embarras de richesses. It is bewildering to 
be led into so many by-paths, but Sainte-Beuve could not control 
his discursiveness, for it was derived from his invincible desire to 
read the book of life—the book of human nature. And if in “ Port- 
Royal” there seem to be too many digressions—if the Church and the 
convent are too often neglected for Court and camp—it follows that 
a study which might otherwise have become wearisome falls pleasantly 
into the fascinating network of romance. Alexander Vinet, prime 
mover in the religious revival which was taking place in the very 
centre of Protestantism, was amazed at his learning, his theology, his 
enthusiasm, and the skill with which he drew together the many actors 
in the ever-changing scene. Ampere and other serious thinkers 
endorsed the eulogium, but better understood the character of the 
man, They knew that having entered religion by the gate of imagi- 
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nation he was liable to quit it by that of reason and analysis. His 
enthusiasm at the beginning of his task was inspired by a deep 
sympathy with the men and women who, in the heyday of youth and 
prosperity, devoted themselves to the solemn monotony of the 
cloister, separating themselves from every earthly tie, bound to a life 
of solitude, penury, penitence, utter self-forgetfulness. He was at 
this time full of religious fervour—perhaps ve/igiosity, a word then 
much in vogue, would be the better term—but according to an innate 
mental perversity his researches turned him from belief to doubt. 
In the very height of the feeling inspired by the grand figures whose 
strength, endurance, and serenity he depicted so well, the spirit of 
questioning, or what may be called the demon of criticism, took 
possession of his mind, and the difference of sentiment between the 
first and last volumes of “ Port-Royal” is sufficiently marked. It isa 
strange fact that, having expended so much eloquence on the history 
of the devoted lives of Pascal, St. Francois de Sales, la Mére Angélique, 
and a whole host of noble characters, he comes to the conclusion 
that it is all a mistake, delusion, foolishness ; he has painted, but he 
does not believe in them. 

The work is also of importance as a picture of himself; it brings 
to light all his individuality, his vanity, ambition, beliefs, renuncia- 
tions, failures. It explains the natural bent of his mind towards 
discontent and dejection. His letters to the Abbé Barbe, to whom 
he revealed himself without reserve or affectation, disclose this 
feeling, and he even describes the work in which he delights as 
merely a way of cheating the miseries of life. It was in his prime, in 
the full maturity and satisfaction of his great talents, with-simple 
tastes, sufficient means, and daily increasing reputation, that he 
allowed a few words to escape him which betray a constant state of 
melancholy. ‘There comes a sad moment in life,” he writes, “when 
one has attained everything one could reasonably hope for—j’en suis 
Za! Ihave won much more than I had any right to expect, and I 
feel that much is very little ; the future promises me nothing.” 

From this it might be surmised that he had failed to meet with 
the general appreciation and full emolument which he felt he 
deserved ; but this was far from the case. No writer ever achieved 
greater success or more solid remuneration : the papers of the day 
were always in his favour. Balzac alone ventured on adverse criti- 
cism, and this was partly in reprisal for a cynical review in which 
Sainte-Beuve, with affected magnanimity, announced that he was 
far from contesting the skill displayed by the author of the 
“Comédie Humaine” in depicting what he best understood, 
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the lives and manners of spendthrifts, usurers, adventurers, and 
adventuresses—and this sarcasm so exasperated the fiery novelist 
that he exclaimed, “I will transfix him with my pen, ce petit Sainte- 
Beuve.” 

Forthwith there appeared an article in the Revue Parisienne, 
dictated by one of those violent literary animosities which are so 
perceptible as to be harmless. He calls “ Port-Royal” a very poor 
book, and, comparing it to Racine’s treatment of the same subject, 
he proceeds: “But what has M. Sainte-Beuve done? He has 
seen in the valley of ‘Port-Royal-des-Champs,’ six leagues from 
Paris, a little cemetery, where he has disinterred the innocent relics 
of his pseudo saints—the idiots of the troop—poor girls, poor 
women, already dust and ashes ; his ghastly Muse has opened all 
the coffins where slept, and where every historian would have allowed 
to sleep, the vainglorious, tiresome dupes and duping family of the 
Arnaulds.” It was thus that Balzac paid off one of his debts, which 
must have been a novel sensation for him. 

As Sainte-Beuve grew older depression turned to bitterness ; he 
became full of irritation against the existing state of things—the low 
tone of public taste, the humiliating concessions of authors, and 
the cant terms of the day. The De Goncourts, in their inimitable 
journal, took down word for word one of his tirades. His con- 
versation was out of all keeping with his ability—consisting of short, 
half finished sentences linked together with his habitual hesitating 
hum-hum, “There is no longer any literature,” he said, “itis music, 
it is painting—we can’t all be painters! Everything must be defined, 
enlarged, laid bare. Look at Rousseau—he was the first to fall 
into exaggeration ; then Bernardin de Saint-Pierre—4e goes further. 
Hugo” (this with the grimace he always made at the name), 
* Gautier, Saint-Victor ! And you ! You pretend that what is wanted 
is colour—the interior of things. Impossible !” (and with increasing 
vehemence) “Neutral tint! It isn’t in the dictionary—it is a 
painter’s word! Anda sky rose thé—rose the! What is rose thé?” 
(becoming more and more infuriated) ‘There is only one rose— 
rose the! Ridiculous !” 

It was in vain, describe the brothers, that they attempted to 
explain, as soon as he paused for want of breath, that for the faint 
yellow tints of evening skies there could be no better colour named 
than that of a tea-rose, quite distinct from other roses. Sainte-Beuve 
was deaf to reason and continued to argue, to vituperate, with 
feminine perverseness, which those who knew him well used to say 
was one of his characteristics. He was often accused of a womanish 
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touch in his nature; he quarrelled and made it up again, with true 
feminine facility, and he always put himself into a passion when he 
knew he was wrong. 

The remarks which may be gathered as to his personal appear- 
ance are far from flattering; he is described as short, thick-set, 
common; “un petit bourgeois,” “un petit mercier de province,” 
“sa petite voix,” “sa main grasse et froide,” complete the picture ; 
a self-sufficient air in society and many small affectations were a 
source of some amusement in the salons he frequented; it was 
noticed that he never look leave until he had thought of some 
especially witty last word. One evening when no don mot would 
come to his call, and he still rose to go, Madame de Girardin—who 
held him in no particular esteem, but whose politeness never allowed 
her to omit the aristocratic de from his name-—exclaimed maliciously, 
“But, Monsieur de Sainte-Beuve, you have not yet gained the right 
to leave us.” 

“ Sainte-Beuve n’est pas gentilhomme,” said Victor Cousin, and 
d@’Haussonville added: “Sainte-Beuve is full of rage, rancour, and 
ingratitude—but he is human!” This remarkable eulogy was 
supported by Jules de Goncourt, who declared that when he was not 
blinded by passion and malice he was kind and charitable. 
Charitable, in the sense of putting the best construction on things, 
he certainly was not ; but he could be generous to struggling authors, 
and this quality appealed strongly to the Goncourts, who began a 
scheme very early in their lives for the assistance of worn-out literary 
men ; they planned the endowment of a certain number of writers 
with a small independence, and determined to leave their own 
private fortune, copyrights, and the sale of their valuable collec- 
tions for those recipients who should be in need of leisure to continue 
their work with ease of mind. The scheme is to be carried out by 
Edmond’s literary executors. 

Dining with Sainte-Beuve one day in every week at the famous 
Restaurant Magny, the two inseparable brothers set down in their 
journal that in spite of his association with refined and well-bred 
people, he could never be made to look like a man of the world, and 
that to visit him when laid up with illness was to perceive in his 
toilette intime the very essence of democracy. 

The one act of his life which weighed most seriously against him 


was the fact of his standing alone among authors, the sole supporter 
during the white terror of journalism of the edict which put an end 
to the liberty of the Press ; and although it had been long established 
that he was staunch to no principle, this disloyalty to his literary 
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colleagues could never be forgiven ; the characteristic of always turn- 
ing his face towards the rising star was still more evident when there 
appeared an article from his pen in the AMoniteur Officiel directed 
visibly against his former friends, to which no reply was possible, 
since all the independent journals were threatened, and a great many 
actually suppressed. The article, which he called “ Regrets,” gave 
offence even to those who, like himself, had accepted without too 
many scruples the benefits of the new régime, and the doors of many 
delightful sa/ons were closed tohim. There was a still more marked 
expression of the general feeling when, having been elected Professor 
of Poctry at the College of France, he betrayed such personal 
animosity against the poets whose fame was greater than his own, that 
the whole assembly of students gave way to an outburst of indig- 
nation, and the lecture was cut short amidst unmistakable signs of 
displeasure. 

It was whispered at the next meeting that he had arrived on the 
platform with two loaded pistols ; whether one was intended for the 
audience and the other to blow out his own brains was not very 
clearly specified, but the effect was irresistibly comic and the pro- 
ceedings came to an end. 

At the same time a perfectly unfounded accusation was brought 
against him ; he was charged with misappropriation of public money 
—a ridiculously small sum and quite easily accounted for. 

“On m’attaque par mon cété fort,” he said, but the affair was 
annoying, and he left Paris, accepting a professorship at Liége, and 
taking as the subject of his first lecture “Chateaubriand and his 
literary group.” It was unfortunately chosen : Chateaubriand had 
not been dead a year: Madame Récamier was dying. Sainte-Beuve 
had been the intimate friend of both, and was a familiar figure in the 
brilliant circle of the Abbaye aux Bois, yet the author of so many 
celebrated works was treated with little indulgence, and far less 
justice, the outcome of personal jealousy which he could never con- 
ceal and which had latterly become more apparent in his criticism. 
There was hardlya writer, however differing in his line of work, 
who had not felt the sting of his unreasoning and uncontrollable 
temper ; even Michelet, whose equanimity was statuesque, even the 
Abbé Lamennais, who for a time had exercised the most profound 
influence on his contradictory character, received from him some 
rough assaults ; with Michelet there was no real animosity ; it was a 
purely intellectual matter ; their views were discordant, and the 
imaginative method of the historian was held in contempt and undis- 
guised suspicion by the patient collector of facts. 
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The last quarrel of his life, although entirely of his own seeking, 
was possibly that which touched him the most nearly. His some- 
what solitary days had been brightened by a cordial friendship with 
a distinguished woman and cultivated connoisseur in most literary 
matters. Princess Mathilde fully appreciated the talent, learning, 
originality, sociability of Sainte-Beuve, and it was through her 
persuasion and interest that he took his place in the Senate, and 
accepted the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, which he had formerly 
refused. It was with a prevision of the difficulties and dangers to 
come that he took up his new position, and as a proof of his 
clairvoyance he directed the attention of the Princess to a florid 
account of a banquet given at Brussels in honour of Victor Hugo, 
remarking that what seems of little moment to-day may become no 
matter for jesting to-morrow, and that such demonstrations were 
very significant although unheeded at Compi¢gne—ceffe atmosphire 
isolée et dorée. 

But his old socialistic tenets were not long in reasserting them- 
selves. Napoleon III. had not been careful enough to avoid causes 
of irritation, and had on one occasion made the mistake of speaking 
to him of the ability of an article he had written in the A/ontteur 
when it had in fact appeared in the Constitutionne/. It was a trivial 
blunder, but to such pin-pricks Sainte-Beuve was notably suscep- 
tible. He took up his anti-clerical campaign with renewed energy, 
and sent an article to the Zemfs, one of the chief organs of the 
Opposition, which occasioned a strong feeling against him in the 
Tuileries, and greatly displeased the Princess Mathilde, who had, 
as she professed, but little sympathy for ‘les hommes noirs,” but who 
deeply resented his disloyalty. He was no longer favoured with her 
correspondence, and was forbidden to appear at the literary réunions 
where he had once been such a welcome guest. The depression 
which made his latter days a terrible burden rapidly increased ; 
the malady he had borne with so much courage and patience gained 
ground, but the intellectual man maintained his vigour ; he was still 
critic par excellence, to be courted by all who aspired to distinction, 
but he had alienated the troops of friends who should have gathered 
round him at the last ; and although his life had been blameless, in 
spite of his great talent, his scholarship, his independence and 
unquestionable sincerity, many men who deserved it less have been 
better mourned. 

C. E, MEETKERKE. 
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MISS TWINCH AND HER PIGS. 


THINK ’ee’ve heard tell of Miss Twinch, ’ave ’ee? Yes? 
but only a few words, if I mind rightly. Her don’t belong to 
these parts, as the sayin’ is ; her comes Lunnon way, so I’ve heard 
’em say ; but, Lunnon or not, her’ve took to country ways, lor! as 
nat’ral as a duck takes to water, as the sayin’ is ; why, ’ee’d think her 
was rale born and bred ’mong us, none o’ the foine madam ’bout 
she! I don’t s’pose as ’ee’d find ne’er a one as would say a con- 
trairey word agin she, tho’ us don’t take to furriners most ways. 
But when her had the infloiza—and her had it turrible bad—ee 
couldn’t go down street but the folks would stop ’ee to ask, “ How’s 
miss, do ’ee know? Do’ee tell we.” As to Matthew, what does her 
. garden an such loike, the women folks used to lay wait for him when 
he went for his “noonins,” as they sezs in these parts. Gentry calls 
it “lunch” ; leastways our Tryphenee tells I so, and her ’ave been up 
to Squire’s now an’ agin to help the maids. But I be maunderin’. 

Well, the day Miss Twinch come down for the fust toime arter 
the infloiza I met Matthew, so I sezs to he— 

“ How be the missis, Mat?” 

And Mat, he be a solemn sort o’ chap, him’s a local preacher, 
but la he looked that spry I hardly knowed him, so to speak, an’ he 
sezs out that gleesome— 

“The Lord be praised, her’ve come downstairs agin !” 

So thinks I, “ Well, now she be better her’ll want somethin’ 
to amoose her,” for I’d heard tell as her was turrible set on books. 
I’ve got one as my poor old mother ’ave told I fer missis was 
mighty took up wi’; ’twould moither most folks to read it. Our 
‘Zekiel, him have passed arl the standards, whoi him can’t make 
head nor tail on it; howsomever I takes this ’ere book up to 
“ Meadowlands ” and knocks at the back door. I didn’t go to front, 
cos I allers did know how to behave towards my betters, as the 
Church Catechism sezs, which is more than the young uns do now- 
adays. 

An’ ’Lizbeth—her’ve lived twenty years an’ more along 0’ Miss 
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Twinch, an’ if I was a widow man ’Lizbeth’s the maid for my 
money, jest bout clean, and tidy, an’ as cheerful as a lark, as the 
sayin’ is. I’ve a fancy as Mat looks that way, but, la a mussy me! 
her wouldn’t look twice at he, for arl he’s got a warm stockin’ laid 
up in Stuckey’s Bank o’ England. Well, as I was sayin’, "Lizbeth 
her come to the door, so fust I asked after the missis, an’ her sezs, 
“Thankee, Mr. Peter”—her’s as civil-spoken a young woman as 
’ee’d meet with in a day’s march, as the sayin’ is—“ thankee,” sezs 
she, “missis is gettin’ on nicely. Will ’ee come into the kitchen? 
I be sure she'll see ’ee.” 

So I goes in. And ’ee should see ’Lizbeth’s kitchen ; it’s a sight 
for a picter. Why, the brass pots an’ pans hangin’ on the walls, they 
that shines, ’ee could make up ’ee face in’em, as the sayin’ is! 

Nowadays the gals be that set on dress, and fallals, their heads 
filled wi’ silly stories they reads on in books all ’bout love, and sich 
loike trash, they ain’t fit for much, I take it. Servants, indeed ! 
Whoi, a brace on ’em can’t do (or won't, which is ’bout the same 
thing), the work o’ one of the old-fashioned right sort o’ maidens ! 
**Too much book larnin’, an’ too little hand work,” sezs I, when I 
hears tell on the worrit folks has to get servant maids to be fitty. 
But how I be maunderin’, sure-ly! Mind ’ee, Lizbeth ain’t one o’ 
them there feckless wenches ; her can do any mortal thing—jest the 
gal for a workin’ man. I allus loikes to talk along o’ she, an’ I 
looks at arl the bright skimmitins hangin’ on the walls, till my eyes 
fairly blinked, as ’ee may say, while her goes to tell her missis I be 
come. Arter a bit Miss Twinch her come into the kitchen wi 
’Lizbeth, an’ her shakes hands wi’ I, friendly loike, an’ ’er sezs, 
“ Thankee, Mr. Peter, for your kind ’quiries.” Her allers speaks 
nice and ginteel to us village folks. 

“‘ Glad to see ’ee perkin up a bit, miss,” sezs I ; “ we’ve a-missed 
’ee jest about. But ’ee ain’t quite the thing yet ; you’m plain still.” 

Us sezs “plain” in these parts, but our Tryphenee tells us as 
gentlefolks sezs “indersposed” ; la a mussy! what do it matter? 
’Tis all the same, I take it; ’tis too late in the day for me and my 
missus to change. 

So I sezs to Miss Twinch, “I’ve heard tell, ma’am, as ’ee loikes 
readin’ ; ’ee wants cheerin’ up a bit, I ’spects, so I’ve made bold to 
bring ’ee a book. I niver read un, cos sich things ain’t in my line ; 
I niver had much skulin’, but it’s foine readin’, cheery loike, for a 
body arter infloiza,” sezs I, givin’ it to she. Her took it wi’ her 
pleasant smile, and began readin’ out the name of un, “ Harvey’s 
‘ Meditations among the Tombs,’” 
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I thought she were took bad ag’in, for her turned that red, put 
her hankercher up to her face, and a’most ran out o’ the kitchen. 

‘‘What be the matter wi’ the missis?” I asked ; but I ’clare to 
you Lizbeth she were lookin’ queer loike too ; “is her took worse?” 

“No, no,” sezs she ; “ her’ll be arl right soon.” 

But I were a bit uneasy, cos I’d heard tell as Miss Twinch have 
said as her thanks Providence more especial for two things—small 
feet an’ a sense 0’ the riddickerlous. I knows her as small feet, 
cos I’ve seen her boots at Shoemaker Giles’ when he’ve had ’em to 
half-sole an’ put on tips ; but my Tryphee her’ve left skule now, 
but her passed her standards, as ’em calls ’em, an’ her sezs her learnt 
bout five senses, but “ the riddickerlous ” wern’t one on ’em. La, 
Miss Twinch must know better nor my Tryphee! I’ve got in my 
mind that it’s somethin’ to do wi’ the head, cos her got so red. But 
that’s neither here nor there, as the sayin’ is ; it’s the pigs I’m tellin’ 
’ee on. 

One marnin’ I meets Miss Twinch down street, and her sezs— 

‘Mr. Peter, ’ee be the very man I wants to see.” 

“ Be I, marm ?” sezs I. 

“T’m a-thinkin’ o’ havin’ a couple of pigs,” sezs she ; “we've got 
sich heaps o’ garden stuff ; pigs would help clear it.” 

“’Ee be right there, marm,” sezs I; “pigs be turrible useful 
beasts, an’ good to eat from snout to tail ; °em pays too, for arl folks 
sezs to the contrayrie ! ” 

“Well, do ’ee know where there’s good uns to be had?” 
sezs she. 

“T do, marm,” sezs I ; “ Butcher Stone ’uve got jest ’bout a prutty 
lot. Shall I speak to he?” 

To cut matters short, I got two o’ the pruttiest pigs as ever a body 
set eyes on, rale Barkshire ’em was, an’ riglur picters ; an’ Butcher 
Stone he took ’em up to “ Meadowlands.” ’Twere a lashing wet day, 
I mind, an’ Miss Twinch, her had been down street ; but when her 
come home there stood ’Lizbeth in the house porch wi’ a umbrellar 
over her, ’twere that rainy. 

“Qh, missis !” her calls out in a rampage, “as ever we had they 
blessed pigs !” 

“The pigs?” cries Miss Twinch ; “where be ’em ?” 

“ The Lord knows ; I don’t !” sezs Lizbeth, her were that put out. 
“ Butcher Stone, the dunderhead, he put ’em in the upper meadow, 
an’ them’s run away into Martin’s orchard or somewheres ! ” 

With that off trots Miss Twinch (also under a umbrellar) to find 
they blessed beasts, an’ her sees em a-racin’ arl over Jim Martin’s 
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young corn, follered like mad by Martin’s colt, as weren’t broke in 
yet. He'd a-leaped the fence, it seems, the skittish creater, an’ was 
havin’ rale sport. So miss, seein’ the havoc they was up to, went 
’cross they fields to Martin’s to speak ’em fair, cos Jim he be a testy 
chap. But Mrs. Martin her be a civil-spoken woman, jest "bout ; so, 
seein’ the moither miss were in, her sezs— 

“Don’t ’ee worrit, ma’am ; I don’t ’spose as ’em’ll do much 
damage : but ’ee must mind as they don’t get upon the highroad ; 
they'll fine ’ee £2 if they do.” 

Off goes Miss Twinch, cos her see plain as the colt was a-chasin’ 
they beastes right away up to the field gate ; but afore her could stop 
’em out popped them derned pigs, an’ away them went as fast as 
fower legs could carry them on to the highroad, an’ Miss Twinch 
arter’em! But her couldn’t keep up wi’ ’em, ’ee may be sartin. 
Howsomever, her sees a gal wi’ a baby coming up the lane, meetin’ 
they beasts, as ’ee may say. 

“Stop they pigs, Arabellar,” her calls out, tho’ the breath were 
a’most gone from her body ; an’ Arabellar a’most forgits the infant 
in her arms, an’ a-nigh drops him, so wishful was her to help Miss 
Twinch. But they pigs they turned tail, scampered past the poor 
lady, an’ would have run goodness knows where but that ’Lizbeth, 
standin’ at the gate, turned ’em into her missis’s garden. 

* Arabellar, tell ’ee feyther as I wants him to help catch the 
pigs,” cries the dear lady ; an’ the girl her runs into the house-place 
where Elisha were havin’ his dinner; but for arl that he leaves his 
food, tho’ he be a bit pickish wi’ his vittles, an’ out he runs, follered 
by his Benny. 

When ’em got into Miss Twinch’s garden, lor, ’twere a sight to 
see! There be they two contrayrie beastes a-rampagin’ arl over the 
prutty flower beds, an’ in an’ out the shrubs, wi’ ’Lizbeth an’ her 
missis a-skerryin’ arter em’. Wi’ that Elisha calls out— 

“Stop em that way, Benny!” But, la! they pigs were that 
knowin’ they gives Benny the go-bye, an’ bolts past he wi’ a lively 
grunt. Then there were a reg’lar game o’ catch who can, as the 
sayin’ is, wi’ arl they fower in hot pursoot of they pigs. 

By’m-bye Wilson’s baker boy he comes in to gate wi’ his basket 
full o’ bread-loaves. 

“ Put ’ee basket into the house porch, Fred, and help us catch 
these horrid things,” sezs Miss Twinch. Her be now quite out o’ 
breath, an’ pantin’, poor soul. So Fred he puts down his load, 
an’ he runs this way an’ that, seemin’ to enjoy the sport rayther than 
not. 
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Now, the good lady her had a special flower bed, where her had 
put in some pertickerler good plants, an’ cos as the fowls gets loose 
now an’ agin—an’ they be mortal bad gardeners—her had got Mat 
to fix wire round to purtect it loike ; but I’m derned if one o’ they 
beastes (an’ the biggest too) didn’t make direct for that identical 
bed, an’ away he jumps over the wire into the midst of ’em, an’ Benny 
he were jest behind ; he falls right atop of the pig, the both on ’em 
crushing the prutty blossoms as were comin’ up ’bout foine ! 

But Benny he were plucky, for he grabbed that rampagious brute 
by the tail an’ hind leg, an’ held on too till Elisha come up. The 
animal were screechin’ as tho’ ’twere bein’ killed, but Elisha hauls 
him up an’ carries him off to the pig-stye. 

To make a long story short, as the sayin’ is, t’other beast were 
soon ketched when her missed her mate. They be mortal sociable- 
loike, be pigs, an’ ’em did foine, they two. Them made flesh jest 
’bout, an’ turned the scale at ‘leven score the piece when Butcher 
Stone bought ’em ; an’ Miss Twinch ’er were jest proud on them 
beastes, an’ so were ’Lizbeth ; it a’most broke their hearts to part 
wi’ ’em, they got that tame and friendly. But, lor, as I. sezs to the 
gal when I see her whimperin’, “ What be pigs for but to’turn into 
bacon? ’Tis their natur’, "Lizbeth ; ’tis their natur’.” 

. PENLEY REYD. 
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A COUNTRY READER. 


NYONE who knows aught of literature from the librarian’s 
standpoint will know that there is a large class of readers 
which comes under the heading of “country readers,” and that the 
tastes of this class are as different from those of town readers as 
country air is different from town air, and as country life is different 
from town life. It is, perhaps, needless to add that the country 
reader is again modified by the circumstances of the country and 
countryside which he inhabits, that he is not the same in Scotland as 
he is in England or as he is in Ireland, and that he is not the same 
in one part of Scotland as in another, in one part of England 
as in another, in one part of Ireland as in others. Keeping in view, 
however, all the differences which country and which countryside 
produce, I venture to maintain that one “ country reader” of what- 
ever country and whatever countryside has more in common with 
another country reader, though he be the most remote from him in 
space, than he has with the nearest “town” reader ; this being the 
result of the circumstance that what, broadly speaking, all town 
readers have in common is the feature that they read what is the talk 
of the town at the time being; whereas, contrariwise, the mark of 
country readers the wide world over would seem to be that they read 
what has ceased to be—if ever it was—the talk of the town. This, 
at all events, is the conviction which has been forced upon me in the 
course of perusal of diaries English, Scotch, and Irish. At this 
moment I have beside me the diary of an Irish gentleman,! which, 
interesting as it is in many respects, is to my feeling of crowning 
interest only in showing what “a country reader” in Ireland is ; I 
cannot bring it over myself to say was, for this Irishman was among 
us yesterday, though he is not among us to-day. Here is an entry 
dated May 14, 1859, which brings out both the “country” aspect of 
his life, and the stores of reading which his memory could draw on : 





: 14 Life Spent for Ireland, being selections from the journals of the late W. J. 
O'Neill, edited by his daughter, (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 
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“‘ Began barking oaks to-day.! . . . It is pleasant to poke about in 
the glen, and to hear the dash of the waterfall some twenty yards 
beneath my feet ; thence to pass to the north brake, marking trees 
and amuse myself with fancying a resemblance between it and 
Boccaccio’s tangled brake in the tale of Sigismunda and Guiscardo.’ 

In what follows we get another picture of country life as it is not, 
surely, peculiar to Ireland and Kilcascan, and yet with once and 
again a something about it which is peculiarly Irish and Kilcascanish. 
The entry is dated August 27, 1870, and runs: “A minute and faith- 
ful diary of each day’s existence in this secluded place would be a 
record of dull vegetation. Up in the morning at seven or eight 
o’clock—toilette sufficiently bucolic—post-boy (whose arrival is the 
great event of the day) with letters from political correspondents [you 
are not surprised, I imagine, to find that the Irish country reader is 
a politician] or letters begging for pecuniary subscriptions—breakfast 
—answer letters if answers are required ; if not, poke about the place 
making war on the thistles with a little instrument which I am 
told is called a ‘spud’ ; read some old volumes in default of some- 
thing new, Scott’s novels, Grattan’s speeches, odds and ends of other 
books ; meditate on Home Government, and note the latest objec- 
tions thereto for reply ; communicate information on the subject to 
some friend who intends to write or speak about it ; think suddenly 
of some old joke ; here’s one for instance.” [In fairness to the book 
I do not reproduce it. It will be found there under the given date.] 
“ Wander along the river banks, looking at the inroads of the floods, 
and grumbling at the financial embarrassments which effectually debar 
me from fencing off the mischief ; ramble through the woods and 
see with satisfaction the unusually vigorous growths the young oaks 
have made this year—presently ask myself why I should care much 
about the matter, as I cannot now have more than a few years to 
live ; then the mind flashes back to long-past days, capriciously 
fastening for a few moments on events that have no connection with 
each other—thoughts of dead friends, relatives, and enemies follow— 
accompanied in many cases by a prayer for their souls ; a general 
sense of feebleness reminds me that I am no longer young [this is 
fourteen years before the end]—retire to my study—read news- 
papers, &c.—read, talk, till bedtime. So passes my monotonous 
life; the next day arrives without any marked variation in its 
course... .” 

’ I would here say, that where dots oceur in my quotations from Mr. Daunt 
they are not mine, but his daughter’s. Miss Daunt gives much, but she does not 
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Howbeit the next entry begins ; “ Accompanied my son and his 
gun to Barryroe.” 

This Irishman is, it is now made manifest, a landowner, a Roman 
Catholic, a Nationalist, and a sportsman. That is a combination 
which an English countryside or a Scotch countryside could scarcely 
produce, and yet—I wish to emphasise this—taking this Irishman 
not on any one side of his character, but as a whole, more particu- 
larly taking him in his wholeness as a country reader, there is verily 
nothing in the world which he is less like than a town reader, though 
the town which that reader inhabit be an Irish town ; and there is 
scarcely anything which he is more like than another country reader, 
though the country which that reader inhabit be England or be 
Scotland. .This is seen in his choice of books, which, arranged 
according to the number of them, touched on by him in this diary, 
fall into groups as follows: (1) history, (2) theology, (3) miscel- 
lanies, (4) fiction, (5) poetry. I shall allude more especially in what 
follows to the works read by him in his adult age. It is clear that 
he must have read many books before attaining to ripe years. 
“Childhood,” he chronicles in one place, “of which I have a very 
distinct recollection, was passed by me partly in my. grandmother’s 
house in Tullamore, partly at Kilcascan. . . . There were two rooms 
in my grandmother’s house containing a large number of books. 
They were always kept locked, and the key was now and again 
entrusted to me as a reward of good conduct. ...I rambled 
ad libitum through a sea of very miscellaneous literature. Among 
the authors were Swift, Dryden, Shakespeare, Milton, Rollin, 
Addison, Steele, Pope, Goldsmith, Johnson, Cumberland, Moliére, 
Puffendorf, and many others. There was a neat pile of unbound 
plays, which had doubtless seen their day at the Dublin theatres 
during the last century, and which, I suppose, had come into our 
possession while my grandfather was somehow connected with 
Smock Alley Playhouse.” [This connection is explained in a foot- 
note as thus: “ He had become lessee of it on the non-payment of 
a large sum of money which he had lent Daly, the manager.” ] 

No one will imagine that the child read the insides of all these 
books, but he probably read the outsides of them, and some persons 
know (though most do not) how large an influence in after-life is 
exerted by the books the outsides of which children read. “‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ By Milton. What a pity!” said a little child known to 
me. The piteousness of this thing had never come into his thoughts 
before, and his regret of it was not the less genuine that he imputed 
the blame of it to Milton and not to Adam. 
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To follow now the country reader who is the subject of th’s 
sketch, through his course of reading. As stated, history occupies 
him most. He reads it as written by Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Irishmen, and as dealing with England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
has a not unpardonable preference for it as written by Irishmen and 
as dealing with Ireland. That will soon become very evident ; 
meanwhile it shall be recorded that Macaulay finds favour with him, 
and the observation passed on Macaulay by an English papist 
(“although Macaulay is an infidel he terms our religion an august 
and fascinating superstition, which, coming from an infidel, I take 
as a high compliment”) leads this Irishman to say: “ Macaulay is 
not an infidel. It is easier to tell from his writings what he is not 
than what he is. He is not a Catholic, he is not a Puritan, he is 
not a Calvinist. Venturing a very diffident guess, I should surmise 
that he is some sort of Presbyterian... one of those whom 
O’Connell happily termed ‘honorary members of Christianity.’ ” 
This entry is dated July 11, 1852. Under date March 6, 1858, 
there is the following :—“ Read Macaulay’s ‘Essays on Hallam’s 
History.’ . . . Macaulay has performed a marvellous literary feat ; 
he has made history as amusing as a Waverley novel.” 

Here is another entry, the date of it being May 26, 1868: 
“ Read a good deal of Macaulay’s captivating ‘ History of England.’ 
In his entertaining account of England in 1685 he compares the 
past and present rate of travelling in that country. Here in Ireland 
we have our contrasts also.” These contrasts are forthwith 
described at some length. ‘There is no more about Macaulay’s 
captivating “ History of England.” There is what follows about Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ History of Scotland” (vide entry dated June 18, 
1879). ‘Reading it I was struck with a point of resemblance in 
the governmental management of the Scotch and Irish Unions.” The 
point of resemblance is set forth. 

A new acquaintance is made. “Read,” runs an entry dated 
December 11, 1861, “an entertaining little book, ‘The Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland.’ ... The author is a Protestant, but 
he is also a Nationalist. He worships Grattan, who, as I once said 
to his son, is my political patron saint.” Belonging to the same year 
there is this entry : “ The clever author of ‘The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland’ confounds O’Connell’s private tribute with the 
Repeal rent.” An interesting discovery is recorded on March 7, 1862: 
“TI have found out who the author (of ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland’) is. He is a Mr. Lecky. I reviewed the work as a labour 
of love in the Cork Examiner, being anxious that the brilliant ability 
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of a young Protestant Nationalist should receive appreciation. .. . 
Full of gratitude for the review, the author writes to thank the 
editor. . . . He says that his national principles are neither so un- 
known nor unpopular in Trinity College as the reviewer appears to 
suppose.” 

Dated ten years later is this : “ Received a presentation copy of 
Lecky’s ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.’ The writer is in 
doubt whether O’Connell was a blessing or a curse to Ireland. It 
used to be said of Rob Roy that he was ‘ owre bad for blessing, and 
owre gude for banning.’ So far as O’Connell’s public career was 
concerned, he is certainly ‘owre gude for banning,’ if it were only 
for his services in preserving emancipation from the drawbacks of 
the veto.” 

To the world at large Mr. Lecky is less known as the author of 
“Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland” than as the author of 
another book. That other book is read in course of time by the 
diarist. Here is his memorandum on it—it bears date June 19, 
1878 :—‘ Read Lecky’s ‘ History of England in the 18th Century.’ 
On the whole a very valuable and interesting work. . . . He has 
a good deal to say about the Irish Civil War of 1641. Here, as 
in other parts of his book, he effectively exposes the malignant 
falsehood of Froude. . . . Lecky’s work is not only valuable for 
its matter, but attractive from its lively and elastic style. Lecky 
talks of the state of morality in England and Scotland in the 18th 
century. ... In Ireland the position of the Protestant upper 
classes was highly unfavourable to good morals. The penal laws 
placed a bounty upon crimes committed against the remnants of 
Catholic property, and against the domestic peace of Catholic 
families. . . . There was a feeling of insecurity in the landed titles 
derived from confiscation. All these causes produced a reckless, 
dare-devil character in the Protestant aristocracy. . . .” 

It being remembered that the writer is here a Nationalist, I find 
in it the true note of the country reader. The same thing appears 
to me to be true of such an entry as this, much earlier in time: 
“ Our papers have an extract from Sir Archibald Alison’s ‘ History,’ 
asserting that Father Mathew’s temperance movement was an engine 
for the collection of the repeal rent. ‘Voila justement comme on 
écrit ’histoire.’” Town readers do not express themselves in French, 
and express themselves, perhaps, a little more violently. Town 
readers, too, have scarce the time to read once, much less twice, 
such books as some of those which this country reader read. Under 
date September 23, 1863, there is this memorandum :—“ Read a 
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book by a Mr. Bennett, of Bandon, called ‘ A History of Bandon.’ ... 
It has some trifling particulars of the ancient O’Muirillys or Hurleys.” | 
These particulars are given at some length, and yet the matter does 
not end there. Six years later there is the following entry :—“ Read 
the new and enlarged edition of Bennett’s ‘History of Bandon.’ 
There is an appendix devoted to the Bernards of Palace Anne.” To 
the Bernards of Palace Anne the diarist forthwith devotes a para- 
graph retailing among other matter what led to the “ disinherison ” 
of one of their number. That choice word, “disinherison,” he uses 
with Bacon, Clarendon, and Jeremy Taylor. 

All is not good in the country reader. He is apt (be his country 
and countryside what it will) to put the small before the great upon 
occasion. Burke by this diarist is only mentioned in connection 
with a Dr. Wilson, a kinsman of his own on the mother’s side. 
Burke’s “friendly feeling” to Dr. Wilson is chronicled. One can 
imagine that such a reader hugely enjoyed the gossiping Varnhagen 
who is mentioned by him in connection with a story of Queen 
Victoria. As a country reader this Irishman has time to read that 
most important part of history which is shut up in biographies. How 
varied in kind are the biographies which he reads may be gathered 
from the three entries given below: “ Read ‘Memoirs of Miles 
Byrne,’ a Wexford ‘ rebel’ of 1798.”! ‘ Read Burton’s interesting 
‘Lives of Lord Lovat and Forbes of Culloden.’ His stories of 
Scotch hard drinking could be matched in Ireland.” “ Read Lord 
Brougham’s ‘Statesmen.’... He approvingly quotes Hume to 
the effect that there are three descriptions of persons who must 
be considered beyond the reach of argument... an English 
Whig, who asserts the reality of the ‘Popish Plot’; an Irish 
Catholic who denies the massacre in 1641 ; and a Scotch Jacobite 
who maintains the innocence of Mary Queen of Scots... .” 
“As to the alleged Irish massacre in 1641, we may fairly deny it 
on the ground of insufficient proof,” adds Mr. Daunt. 

Books that have been read by all of us have not been read 
by this diarist ; on the other hand, books have been read by 
him that have not been read by all of us. Here, again, is seen 
the true mark of the country reader. He has read Sir Anthony 
Weldon’s “Court of King James,” and jubilantly cites from it a 
passage which bears out the character which he himself attributes 
to that monarch, “the crowned miscreant,” as he calls him, with 
an indignant gird at the translators of the Bible to whom the King 
was “that sanctified person.” 

’ More is told of Miles Byrne pnder date August 5, 1865, 
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He has read Plowden’s “ Review of Ireland,” and makes two 
interesting citations from it, one being the pledge of the United 
Irishmen, the other the pledge of the Orangemen. ‘TI have been,” 
he says, “slowly and carefully reading Colonel Dunne’s Blue Book 
on Irish Taxations.” Here follows some language not quite of the 
mildest on claims made “under the convenient designation of ‘the 
Empire.’ ” 

Praise is tempered by censure in what follows :—“ A. M. Sullivan’s 
generally excellent book [name not given] has some defects. He is 
mistaken when he says O’Connell never defined the exact measure 
of Repeal which he demanded...” After having read Hallam, 
he reads Duffy. The following is dated May 3, 1882: ‘“ Read over 
Duffy’s clever ‘ Bird’s-Eye View of Irish History.’ Among other 
items noted by him is the degrading fact that in great numbers of 
Irish schools Irish history is zo¢ taught and English history és taught. 
How English writers, even those who intend to be fair, treat Irish 
history is curiously exemplified by the mode in which Hallam treats 
the scandalous confirmation of Cromwellian confiscations by 
Charles II.” 

It can hardly be needful to say that he reads the newspapers. 
The Zimes does not come his way every day, but it comes sometimes, 
and sometimes he reads it with a smile; vide his comment under 
date December 15, 1865. “Someone” sends him a copy of the 
Tablet of January 19, 1867. There is a leading article in it which 
displeases him. He sees upon occasion the Sco/sman and the 
Caledonian Mercury. He has memoranda on these papers. He 
does not subscribe for any of them. Perhaps he subscribes for one 
or other of the native papers ; there is nothing said on this subject. 
He has been in his day a contributor to the JVation, and in his day 
has offered counsel to the JVation’s editor, as is seen from the 
following: ‘‘ The writers in the JVation have been recommending 
Irishmen to cultivate French rather than British sympathy.” So runs 
an entry dated December 21, 1842. “I have written,” we are told 
further, “to C. G. Duffy, recommending a more prudent mode of 
treating Ireland’s foreign policy than his journal has heretofore 
adopted.” This counsel goes to Dublin from Kilcascan. The 
writer has his home at Kilcascan ; at Dublin he has “ my hotel.” 

Next to history, it has been said, theology interests this country 
gentleman of Ireland. Of Protestant parentage, he has become a 
Roman Catholic. The story of his change of faith, as told by him- 
self, is highly interesting. It shall only be touched on here in so far 
as it was affected by his reading. Writing of his childhood, he 
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says :—“I had a strange mysterious yearning after the Catholic 
Church. Fitzgerald, my Catholic tutor, knew nothing of this, so 
closely did I hoard my secret.” Again:—“ In theology I was trained 
to read daily a chapter of the Old Testament and a chapter of the 
New. I was taught Mann’s catechism, and I privately studied the 
Douay catechism, which I found in the library. . . .” 

Much of the period of his life from the age of twenty-one to 
thirty-one was, we are told, occupied with politics, but it is added :— 
“T also read some theological works, including Bossuet’s ‘ Aver- 
tissements aux Protestants’ and his ‘ Variations.’” ‘Read the 
Reverend S. R. Maitland’s excellent work on the Dark Ages,” runs 
an entry dated October 2, 1848. ‘He mentions that the first 
Concordance of the Scriptures was compiled by Hugo de S. Charo, 
a Dominican friar, afterwards a cardinal. Hugo died in 1262.” 

Heterodox books are not ignored. The diarist reads Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus,” and, as his daughter mentions in a bracket, reviews 
it at some length. This review is not given, but there is given a 
scarcely edifying passage on Dr. Strauss’s domestic history. A 
country life is apt to foster a love of scandal, also a love of gossip. 
One is not quite surprised to come upon the phrase, “One day old 
Mrs. Smith, of Durrow,” or the following, dated May 1, 1854, and 
beginning, “ Read Kenelm Digby’s ‘Compitum.’ In ‘Compitum’ 
Mr. Digby gives an account of the feelings, not the reasonings, which 
eventuated in his conversion to Catholicity. The narrative is 
tender and beautiful, and possesses a peculiar interest for me from 
the local descriptions it contains of scenes in the King’s County, 
which I knew formerly in boyhood. I was then acquainted rather 
intimately with his relatives, the Stepneys, of Durrow. One day old 
Mrs. Smith, of Durrow (aunt to the Waterloo Marquis of Anglesea), 
visited my grandmother Wilson with the news ‘that Kenelm had 
become a papist.’ This intelligence was not received with the 
feeling of horror which perhaps was expected by the really excellent 
old lady by whom it was told.” 

What follows, as a whole, is more worth reading: “ Read the 
Rev. Maziere Brady’s excellent pamphlet, demonstrating the false- 
hood of the State Church advocates who pretend that the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy, save two prelates, became Protestants at the 
‘Reformation.’ - Dr. Brady proves that the whole hierarchy, with the 
single exception of Hugh Curwen, Archbishop of Dublin, lived and 
died Catholics. . . .” 

One more extract, illustrating the theological bias of the writer, 
and what I cannot but think his praiseworthy moderation of speech, 
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shall be given. It is dated August 24, 1867, and runs: “ Read the 
‘ Life of Dr. Patrick’ by Doctor Todd; an interesting book, calm 
and scholarly. Todd is a clever fellow, but the following lapse is 
amusing.” There is not space here to quote the lapse, which is 
certainly amusing. The whole passage (footnote included) is worth 
perusing and pondering. 

He has the country reader’s love of “‘ poking” among books. It 
is possible to “ poke” among books in a town house, but the thing 
is not so often done there as in a country house. “I try to amuse 
myself,” runs an entry dated September 8, 1877, “ by poking among 
some old books . . . Lord Chesterfield’s able, sagacious, profligate 
letters to hisson . . . Crébillon’s tragedy ‘Catiline’ . . . Iknownot 
if Lord C—— had heard a sharp mot of Crébillon’s son on that 
subject.” The “sharp mot”—it is very sharp—is given, and the 
diarist goes on: “I found that in the A/manach Littéraire for 1788, 
in which the French compiler ascribes to the Irish Judge Robinson 
a witticism commonly ascribed to Curran.” The witticism is retailed. 

Journals have an attraction for this reader, and he chronicles 
having read Swift’s Journal to Stella. One would like to know 
what he thought of it, but the entry, as published, runs :—‘ Read 
Swift’s Journal to Stella.” Carlyle is read in all country places, and 
was read at Kilcascan. ‘Read again—I believe, at the end of forty 
years—Carlyle’s queer tract on ‘ Hero-Worship ’’”—so runs the open- 
ing of the entry dated June 1, 1883, in the course of which the writer 
succumbs to a passion of fury, directed against Carlyle. In fact, he 
becomes forty years younger over the “queer tract on ‘Hero- 
Worship.’” A later entry (date October 24, 1885), runs :—“ The 
papers give copious extracts from Froude’s life of the quack philo- 
sopher, Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle disparages Mr. Gladstone, calls 
him a man without true insight into the reality of things, and con- 
temptuously says, ‘Poor Phantasm!’ This is really too bad.” 

There is more in this rather painfully ironical vein. Carlyle’s 
* Tour in Ireland” had been read before, it would seem, from what 
follows, if we are not to conclude that the writer contented himself 
with what he read of that work in the Mation. An early entry (date, 
June 24, 1882), runs: “ Read in the Nation extracts from Carlyle’s 
‘ Diary of an Irish Tour.’ The hospitalities the atrabilious creature 
received he repays with ingratitude and insolence. . . . Triumphant 
brutality was the ideal of his adoration. His naturally savage mind 
was incapable of sympathy with the gallant, though unsuccessful, 
struggle of an oppressed people to recover their liberties.” 

There are Scotchmen whose writings please this Irish country 
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gentleman better than the writings of Carlyle. Of them is Hugh 
Miller, of them is Ramsay, as may be seen from the entries under 
dates December 16, 1861, and August 23, 1887. Hugh Miller, 
according to the Irishman, tells a ghost story well. That praise is 
worth something from a man who tells a ghost story excellently. 
Ramsay tells stories, some of which have, according to the diarist, 
their analogues in Ireland. These analogues are given. Under 
date August 23, 1887, there is this entry :—‘ My son and his wife 
have just returned from Scotland. They bring Chambers’s ‘ Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh.’ Jnter alia, Chambers records the discon- 
tinuance of Sedan chairs.” Here follows the not unusual, “I 
remember.” 

Country readers are proverbially eclectic in the matter of fiction, 
and the Irish country gentleman whose diary is here under con- 
sideration is no exception to therule. There are not wanting entries 
on Scott. Here is one of them :—“ Looked through Scott’s ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather.’ The story of muckle-mouthed Meg has an Irish 
counterpart... .” The Irish counterpart is given. Here is 
another :—“ Looked through my old favourite Waverley, and alighted 
on the passage where Charles Edward complains of the extravagant 
requests that his followers daily preferred to him. O’Connell often 
mentioned the multitude of strange requests he frequently received.” 

Some of these requests are instanced. Notice, by the way, the 
Irish-English style of that sentence on O’Connell. 

A good story is told of Walter Scott. Here is the clue to it :— 
“TI can’t be sure about it; go and ask Beveridge.” (Vide entry March 
13, 1852.) It becomes incidentally evident that the diarist has read 
most of the Waverley novels. There is an entry on the notes to 
“The Abbot,” one of which gains a peculiar interest for this Irish 
country gentleman from the\circumstance that he has dined with a 
lady belonging to the family with which it deals. Under date 
March 29, 1866, there is this :—‘* Read ‘ Rob Roy’ again. . . . What 
Scott says of highwaymen reminds me of a story told me many years 
ago by the driver of the Dublin and Limerick coach.” The story is 
of course appended. 

There is a note on Disraeli as novelist under date January 26, 
1855. It runs: “Read Disraeli’s ‘Sybil.’ ... He tells us in this 
book that infanticide is practised as extensively and legally in 
England as it is upon the banks of the Ganges. When he says 
‘legally’ he must mean that the crime is sanctioned by the /ex 
moris, for there is of course no statute law in its favour.” A prior 
memorandum (date August 4, 1850) runs: “It appears by the 
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English papers that Rebecca Smith of Chippenham has been con- 
victed by Judge Cresswell of poisoning her infant. She confessed to 
having poisoned eight children by touching her breasts with arsenic. 
She was sentenced to death ; but some good souls at Chippenham 
got up a petition for mercy, grounded on the culprit’s ‘ excellent 
character.’” ‘ Read Charlotte Bronté’s capital novel ‘ Villette’. . .” 
runs an entry dated May 4, 1860, and the diarist proceeds: “This 
novel about a school reminds me of Theresa Daunt’s experiences.” 
Theresa Daunt’s experiences are forthwith narrated. Parallels are 
what delight the country reader. 

The native novelists meet with scant mention. Miss Edgeworth 
is only touched on to chronicle this :—‘He [Daniel O’Connell] 
fancied that Miss Edgeworth intended to insult him by making 
Connal the name of the rascal in her story of Ormonde.” Sam 
Lover is named, but only as thus (under date September 15, 1869) :— 
“Found an old letter of my own with a mot of Sam Lover’s. Meet- 
ing him one day in London, I told him that I had seen in Chelsea 
churchyard a potato crop growing up among the graves. ‘That is 
death in the pot,’ said Lover.” 

The attitude of the country reader towards poetry is, it is evident, 
all the world over, even more guarded than is his attitude towards 
prose. That being so, I imagine that no one will hear with surprise 
that there is no modern poetry touched on in these journals excepting 
that which had made its name and fame in the writer’s boyhood, 
and even that is mentioned without enthusiasm. The diarist is not 
a lover of poetry (query—How many country gentlemen are lovers 
of poetry ?) He quotes with unruffled temper Macaulay’s expression 
in connection with the standing of poets at the period when Johnson’s 
literary career commenced (“ All that is squalid and miserable might 
now be summed up in the word Poet”), and sets forth the contempt 
felt for poets “in quarters far removed from London,” telling a 
curious Irish club-story (“A poet! Then we’ll blackball him”) and 
this :—‘‘ Maurice of Desmond, a Norman-Irish chief, went to war 
with De la Poer for calling him a poet.” 

“Moore the poet” is mentioned more than once in this diary, 
aber wie? as Germans say. ‘“ Read,” so runs the opening of an 
entry, dated January 21, 1853, “ extracts in the papers from Lord John 
Russell’s sketch of Moore the poet. I was once offered an introduc- 
tion to Moore, on, I think, the last occasion of his visiting Dublin, 
which I very stupidly refused, chiefly from a feeling of indifference 
to poetry. I recollect hearing O’Connell account for Moore’s 
absence from the Repeal agitation by saying that he was very jealous 
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of the popular talents of the leaders. ‘ Before we appeared so much 
upon the public stage,’ said Dan, ‘Tom Moore was considered the 
foremost Catholic lay intellect of the day. He was jealous of losing 
that pre-eminence.’ ” 

What follows is dated August 30, 1862. ‘“ Ran through some of 
Moore’s Diary. He mentions, under date gth April, 1821, meeting 
Harry Bushe and his wife at Paris.” Who Harry Bushe was is told, 
and there follows, as usual, a bit of reminiscence. It begins: *I 
remember when a child of six years old being with the Bushes in 
Dublin for some days.” 

A duel story told by Moore in his “ Diary” reminds the diarist 
of another duel story. That other duel story is told. Years later 
(date of entry May 6, 1879) we get this: “Much excitement in 
poetical circles about Tom Moore’s centenary. . . . 4 propos of poets 
and poetry, I remember a clever parody of Pope’s lines : 


If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all !” 


The “clever” parody is given. 

In another place the approaching marriage of Lord Mountcashel 
“at the age of ninety-one” is brought to book. ‘ Many years,” it is 
pointed out, “ have elapsed since Tom Moore inquired— 


Who the devil, except his nurse, 
For Lord Mountcashel cares a curse ? 


His lordship,” it is duly added, “has now discovered someone who 
cares for him.” 

The last entry dealing with Tom Moore again represents him as 
the satirist of noble lords. He is nowhere in these memoirs touched 
on as the author of “ Irish Melodies ” or of “ Eastern Tales.” 

Byron is alluded to only in connection with a friend of the diarist, 
an Englishman named Scott. ‘Charles Scott,” it is chronicled, 
“who is a worshipper of Byron’s muse, says that the circumstance of 
which he is vainest is that his cousin-german, Lady Charlotte Harley, 
received the poetical homage of Lord Byron, who inscribed ‘ Childe 
Harold’ to her under the classic designation of ‘ Ianthe.’” 

Similarly, Burns is touched on only in one note. “I observe 
that Leigh Hunt praises Burns for wishing Satan penitent and re- 
leased from his den. My grandmother Wilson used to tell a story 
of a Presbyterian divine who introduced this sentiment into the 
pulpit. Having expatiated on the resources of omnipotent mercy, and 
the duty of praying for the conversion of sinners, the preacher 
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proceeded : ‘And noo, my frien’s, let us pray for the conversion of 
the puir auld de’il.’” 

To conclude. What is everywhere the patronising attitude of the 
country reader towards poetry is seen well in the case of this Irish 
country gentleman in the following singular entry, which bears date 
October 2, 1880 :—“ Looked into a volume of Longfellow’s poems. 
I am no judge of poetry and dislike it. I am therefore probably 
wrong in expressing disgust at the queer style of ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
Rhymes are, I think, a nuisance, but, bad as it [séc] is, rhymeless 
octosyllables are worse. They run somewhat thus : 


The pigs are rooting up the barley, 
Heard ye not their grunt defiant ? 
Those old sows make fearful havoc ; 
Go, gossoon, and turn them out, or 
Else I’ll scourge your lazy carcase, 
Raising welts as thick as fingers. 


Now, in my opinion, this sort of metre is enough to destroy the most 
interesting narrative or the description of the most interesting 
scenery.” 

In the opinion of some other persons this sort of criticism would 
have been better left unpenned. I am not of those other persons, 
for does it not reveal what many another entry in this diary reveals— 
the attitude towards literature of a very fine and not at all un 
common type of country gentleman ? 

ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


There’s a man who plays a paying game, 
Whatever he may say— 

Whose name is a great and mighty name 
Over the world to-day. 

Who stands at ease where others fall, 
Where others sink can swim ; 

While those who toil and spin—yes, all 

- Work, sweat, live, die for him ; 

He’s an absolute ruler, deny it who can, 

Our modern monarch, King Middleman. 


N ex-Judge of the Calcutta High Court has recently pointed out 
A in an interesting article which appeared in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, that professional Thugs, organised bands of 
dakaits,! and hired bodies of trained lattials ? have ceased to exist 
in India owing to the British administration of justice. Life and 
property certainly enjoy a security never before known under any of 
the former rulers of the country, but is the pax Britannica an 
unmixed blessing to the people of India? This is a question which 
naturally wounds the amour-propre of the Anglo-Indians who are 
responsible for the government of the country; but in my humble 
opinion the parasite middleman, who fattens in still waters, has 
worked more harm to defenceless natives than the display of physical 
strength and the force of armed lawlessness which characterised the 
actions of people in authority during centuries of Indian rule. Peace 
of the description that now exists in Hindustan is very demoralising, 
and it is a well-known fact that the people are becoming more 
effeminate the longer they remain under the shadow of our flag ; 
ennui is then created, which, as Auguste Comte has pointed out, is 
the cause of political convulsion and change. 

A month or two ago a speech was made by Mr. Sayani, in the 
Governor-General’s Legislative Council Room at Calcutta, during 
the debate on the Indian Budget, in which this Muhammadan gentle- 
man expatiated on the flourishing condition of the people in the 
sat-yug (golden age) of the Hindus. On the other hand, Mr. 

Highwaymen, ? Clubmen engaged for riots. 
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Sayani’s European colleagues looked upon the sa¢-yug as an hypo- 
thetical age to which discontented native orators refer to emphasise 
all their bitter statements regarding the waste of the resources of 
their country by an alien Government ; and the Zimes, in a leading 
article on the subject, declared that “it is needless to say that the 
golden age is as purely mythical in India as elsewhere, but if we 
could regard Mr. Sayani as the exponent of the robust political 
economy which has been largely superseded in this country by 
effeminate sentimentality, there might be something to be said for 
his view. The alien rulers of India have indeed gone far in the 
removal of the natural checks of war, famine, and pestilence upon a 
population which in their absence increases its numbers with no 
more sense of responsibility than obtains in a rabbit warren.”! The 
natives of India, however, can thank God that Malthusianism has 
not found a footing in their land. And, although the “‘ blessings of 
peace” have allowed the English to cope with famines and pestilence 
to acertain extent, the arts and industries of India have been woefully 
neglected. 

Only imagine the sin and folly of exporting raw material from a 
country which produced the rich silks, brocades, and jewellery which 
amazed the great Charlemagne and his rude barons. Where in the 
whole world is there another building to be compared with the great 
Rameswaram temple? regarding which Dr. Fergusson says: ‘‘No 
engraving can convey the impression produced by such a display of 
labour when extended to an uninterrupted length of 700 feet. None 
of our cathedrals are more than 500 feet, and even the nave of St. 
Peter’s is only 600 feet from the door to the apse. Here the side 
corridors are 700 feet long, and open into transverse galleries as rich 
in detail as themselves. These, with the varied devices and mode of 
lighting, produce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in 
India. . . . Here we have corridors extending to 4,000 feet, carved 
on both sides, and in the hardest granite. It is the immensity of 
the labour here displayed that impresses us much more than its 
quality ; and that, combined with a certain picturesqueness and 
mystery, produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other 
temple in India.”? There is no getting behind the fact that a very 
high state of civilisation prevailed all over India in prehistoric times, 
as even in the wildest forest regions there is evidence that the land 
at one time was under cultivation. Moreover, the ruined and buried 
cities, the innumerable temples and tombs of indescribable beauty, 
the large forts and their intricate defensive works, the magnificent 


1 Times, March 29, 1897. 
® Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, pp. 358, 359. 
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water-storage lakes, the anicuts and irrigation canals are in themselves 
monuments of the golden age. 

_I may as well explain to the English reader that the Hindus 
divide their history into four yugs or ages ; and in their saséras it is 
asserted that these ywgs show a progressive advancement in vice and 
misery. For example, in the sat-yug (golden age) all was purity, 
the life of a man being passed in the worship of God and in 
universal benevolence. After this came the /refa-yug, when sin was 
first introduced into the world. The third was called the dwépar-yug. 
And the present age is the 4a/i-yug, in which all is supposed to be 
sin, the signs of the al/i-yug being sorrow, wretchedness, and 
disease. In this age the people are supposed to be proud and vile, 
and devoid of all proper feeling towards their parents ; the Brahmans 
are without accurate knowledge of the Vedas, the mixture of castes 
has commenced, and men are steeped in sensuality. The women 
are also supposed to be universally corrupt at heart, caring only for 
pleasure-seeking. The rich are puffed out with their own pride, and 
look upon themselves as the salt of the earth ; and the Brahmans bow 
down to wealthy Sudras who practise usury and other oppressive 
forms in their business transactions. Well, the records of the civil 
courts in every district of India will prove that the above-mentioned 
prophecy has been fulfilled in its entirety, bringing ruin in its train. 

The railways, instead of lightening the burden of debt, have 
helped to make the fortunes of middlemen at the expense of the 
ryots. And yet the trading classes are not satisfied with what has 
already been done for them, as they are still clamouring for further 
extension in the railway system, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the Economist of April 24, 1897 :— 

It will be remembered that in response to a very reasonable demand for the 
extension of railways, put forward by the commercial communities both in India 
and in this country, the Secretary of State agreed to the total expenditure by the 
State, and by companies guaranteed by the State, of Rx. 28,000,000 during the 
three years 1896-97, 1897-98, and 1898-1899. The main details of this 
expenditure, and the manner in which it was to have been incurred, were settled 
at the Railway Conference held at Simla, under the presidency of the Viceroy, in 
September last. The programme adopted was as follows : 

1898-9 1897-8 1896-7 
Rx. Rx, Rx. 
From Imperial funds. « . »« «© + » 5,405,300 6,420,000 5,980,200 
Capital of Indian Railway Companies . 2,290,000 3,710,000 4,194,500 





Total » 2 « « «© « « 7;695,300 10,130,000 10,174,7c0 





28,000,000 
During the past year the expenditure incurred against this forecast is expected 
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to amount to Rx.5,256,900 from Imperial funds, and Rx.3,500,400 from capital 
of railway companies; while the Budget estimate for the present year provides for 
an expenditure from Imperial funds of Rx.6,700,000, and from capital of com- 
panies of Rx.3,430,000. There is, in addition, in each year the usual expendi- 
ture of Rx.750,000 from loan funds on irrigation works (the italics are mine). 
It is evident, therefore, that the Government intend to adhere to their original 
railway programme of Rx. 28,000,000 for the three years, notwithstanding the 
fact that the resources of the country are so grievously strained to meet the heavy 
extra expenditure and losses of revenue due to plague and widespread famine, 
and although it is, we believe, an open secret that the Finance Minister is 
opposed to this policy, and unsuccessfully pressed his views on his colleagues in 
Council. 

It is very evident that this action on the part of the majority of 
the members of the Council meets with the thorough approval of 
King Middleman, although he has said nothing about the mean way 
in which the irrigation works are being starved. India would, there- 
fore, be the better of having in every province some scientific 
agriculturists, so as to check this insane expenditure of money on 
railways which have a scourging effect on the land. To give the 
reader an idea of the condition of the ryots of those provinces where 
railways have been in existence for the last thirty-five years, the 
following extract from a speech made by Mr. J. A. Anderson (a 
leading Calcutta merchant) at the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
in 1892 is now quoted: “But this is trifling to the mess that 
is being made in India itself, where the transferring of the wealth 
from one class of people to another is being carried out in a 
wholesale manner. The decreasing value of the rupee has caused a 
drain of all available produce from the country. Lately we had 
freights at #1 per ton from Calcutta to London, and exchange at 
1s. 32d., but it could bring out nothing from the fertile valley of the 
Ganges. Zhe place was clean swept” (the italics are mine). ‘“ We 
had last year a bumper crop of rice, but we finished the season 
with ballam at 3 rupees 10 annas per maund, or at close on famine 
rates. This cold-weather crop is not a good one, and already 
we see speculators buying and storing rice. The same thing is 
taking place in the North-Western Provinces, where wheat is now at 
double its former value, and people are starving, not because food 
grains are wanting, but because wages have not gone up in proportion 
to the cost of food.” If the fertile valley of the Ganges was “ clean 
swept” of its produce in 1891, which was a year of bumper crops, 
what is the object in increasing the railways? Mr. Anderson’s 
statement is a clear indictment of the middleman and all his ways, 
although, perhaps, the good man did not intend others to see it in 
that light. But the Government had to open relief works in many 
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of the districts of Bengal and Behar in 1892, so as to keep the people 
alive after their produce had been swept off to distant markets; 
and yet, notwithstanding the many bitter lessons which are being 
administered, we still gaily go on with railway construction through- 
out India. It would be impossible for the most enthusiastic supporter 
of railways to prove that they tend to cheapen food grains and the 
simple necessaries of life in a country where, according to Sir W. W. 
Hunter, 24,000,000 people go through their lives in a state of chronic 
hunger. It is, therefore, not surprising that the natives now truly 
believe that the 4a/-yug has visited them in deadly earnest. 

My sympathies are all with the people in this matter. The past 
glories of their country appeal strongly to the imagination ; and, as 
agriculture is the chief industry, it is, to put it mildly, folly to neglect 
irrigation works and devote all our energies to the construction of 
railways. In prehistoric times irrigation was carefully practised in 
all the provinces of India, and many of the ancient anicuts and the 
immense irrigation tanks and reservoirs, which were made by the old 
Hindu kings, are the wonder and admiration of all intelligent 
observers. These useful works are to be found all over India and 
Ceylon, and it is probable that most of them were constructed during 
the period of the Buddhistic supremacy. In Mysore alone there are 
37,082 tanks, which vary in size from small ponds to extensive lakes, 
and Colonel Wilks, in his “ History of the South of India,” says that 
“the dreams which revealed to favoured mortals the plans of these 
ingenious works have each their appropriate legend, which is related 
with reverence and received with implicit belief.” Every deep valley 
in the hills of India ought to be formed into an artificial lake. The 
ancient Hindus never spared labour and expense in the construction 
of these works, which are things of beauty, as will be seen from the 
following graphic description of an artificial lake in the Central 
Provinces, from the pen of Sir Richard Temple : “There an irriga- 
tion tank is not a piece of water with regular banks, crowned with 
rows or avenues of trees, with an artificial dyke and sluices, and 
with fields around it; but it is an irregular expanse of water ; its 
banks are formed by rugged hills, covered with low forests that 
fringe the margins where the wild beasts repair to drink ; its dykes, 
mainly shaped out of spurs from the hills, are thrown athwart the 
hollows, a part only being formed by masonry ; its sluices often con- 
sist of chasms or fissures in the rock ; its broad surface is often, as 
the monsoon approaches, lashed into surging and crested waves.” 
On the borders of these lakes, wherever the most splendid views are 
unfolded, will be found ancient temples of infinite beauty and design. 
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Even in Bundelkhand, which is now looked upon by the English as 
the poorest and most backward part of India, there will be found 
numerous ruins, large tanks, and magnificent temples, built chiefly of 
hewn granite and carved sandstone, all of which are marvellous 
exhibitions of human labour, and attest the prosperity of the Chandel 
Rajputs who flourished.at a period when our ancestors were naked 
savages. But how has Bundelkhand fared since the principality of 
Jhansi was confiscated in 1854 by Lord Dalhousie? -Money has 
certainly been spent freely on it, as it has been given a railway (the 
Indian Midland) which cost nearly £7,000,000 sterling ; it has also 
been given the Betwa canal ; but still its people are unhappy and 
poverty-stricken in a manner which proves that intelligent enterprise 
is wanted to develop the resources of their country. Bundelkhand 
is rich in minerals, excellent iron being found in the province ; 
diamond and copper mines are also worked on asmall scale. But the 
raging torrents of its hill-streams are in themselves mines. of untold 
wealth if they were harnessed for the purpose of generating electricity. 
India will awake from its lethargy when the storage- of. water is 
properly attended to in all the deep valleys lying i in the midst of its 
mountains, so -that electric power may be applied to industrial 
purposes and to drive the trains in favourable localities. 

The future belongs to the Indians, if they are properly assisted 
by the Government, as there is no lack of energy and resource in the 
native character, although, according to Adam Smith, “no society 
can be flourishing and happy of which the greater part of the mem- 
bers are poor and miserable.” In ancient days the ploughs ofthe 
Indian cultivators were drawn by horses, now bullocks and buffaloes 
have to do the work in a perfunctory manner ; and in the Vedas 
descriptive accounts are given of the various professions which 
flourished under the support of native Governments. - The Greek 
ambassador and topographer, Megasthenes, who resided at the court 
of Chandragupta (Sandrakottos) in the fourth century B.c., gives an 
intelligent account of the arts and manufactures of that period, and 
he quaintly remarked : “ The Indians were skilled in the arts, as 
might be expected of men who inhale a pure air and drink the very 
finest water.” Then why should the descendants of these men be 
reduced to selling the raw produce of the fields for the purpose of 
being exported out of India ? 

I have already alluded to the fact that the people are degenerating 
and becoming more effeminate owing to the fax Britannica. The 
late Sir James Caird, who was a most keen and intelligent observer, 
remarked on the more manly bearing of the people in the Native 
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States. In some things, however, even the natives of Bengal and 
Behar are wonderfully courageous, and the bravest deed that I ever 
witnessed was performed in the coolest manner possible by two.of 
my own domestic servants. One morning, while seated in the 
verandah of my bungalow, a mad jackal rushed through the grounds 
and went under a raised godown, which was close to the bungalow. 
I left the verandah for my gun, and on my return I discovered two 
of my servants armed with hog-spears creeping under the godown 
until they came within striking distance of the jackal, when they 
quickly transfixed him with their spears. The offer of a blank cheque 
on the Bank of England would not have induced me to act in the 
way that these brave fellows did. An old mihtar (sweeper), a man 
of the lowest caste in my service, who was nearly bent double with 
age, was the smartest hand at killing a venomous snake that I ever 
knew. ‘The old fellow used to sit up at night in the fowl-house for 
the putpose of destroying the cobras that came after the eggs ; and 
one morning before dawn I stepped into the verdndah of my bun- 
galow in time to see him pulling a kardit out of a hole with one 
hand, which grasped the reptile’s tail, while in the other hand was 
held a stick, which promptly descended on the kardit’s head as soon 
as it appeared in view. It was all done very neatly and smartly, and 
as quietly as if the old man had been crushing a beetle. 

Bengalis are stigmatised as a race of cowards by their detractors, 
but the following graphic description of how a gang of Bengali 
dakaits met their death in the year 1810 will prove that some of 
them can die with a laugh and a joke on their lips: “On the night 
previous to the execution of a notorious gang of dakaits in Zillah 
Kishnagar, -I went into the condemned hold to see and speak to 
them. I found them employed in smoking their Av&as and telling 
stories. In passing the Awkka one of the gang, who was a Muham- 
madan, refused to receive it from his sardér or leader, who was a 
Hindu ; on which the Hindu abused him, and, laughing, asked him 
what would be his caste next day, and whether they would not all 
meet in Jehanampur (meaning hell). The Muhammadan then took 
the Aukka. They all entreated me to beg of the judge that they 
might have kids, fowls, and other things allowed them next day, in 
order that they might have one good dinner. The following day, on 
going to the gallows, they were with difficulty prevented from singing 
and clapping their hands, which they had begun to do.'” Dakaits 
and lattials were turbulent gentlemen who spoiled the business of 
peaceful traders and rack-renting middlemen ; but I must say that 

1 Tytler’s Considerations on India, vol. i. pp. 233-34. 
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the natives of British India were a manlier and more athletic race in 
the old lawless times than they are at present. And the rogues had 
a keen sense of humour with it all, as a Tirhut planter found to his 
cost when he went one morning to dispossess some ryots of their 
fields. ‘Oh, you want these fields for indigo?” inquired the ryots 
in the politest manner possible. “ Yes,” replied the planter, as he 
proceeded to turn his factory ploughs into a field. ‘ Very well,” 
retorted the ryots, “ we’ll use your body as a enga (harrow) to pul- 
verise the clods;” and without more to-do they pulled the 
unfortunate man off his horse, and, tying ropes to his hands and 
feet, dragged him over the fields in the manner in which their 
harrows are worked. The planter, being a good-natured soul, 
delighted in telling the story at his own expense. 

It must have been the grossest mismanagement that forced the 
Bengal sepoys to mutiny in 1857, as the deepest sympathy exists 
between Europeans and natives who have worn the Queen’s uniform, 
this sympathy extending even to the camp-followers, as exemplified 
in Rudyard Kipling’s well-known ballad “Ganga Din.” The barber, 
too, is another most important man in his way, and I have in my 
mind’s-eye a retired regimental barber, who now lives in the town of 
Chapra. His father was a camp-follower before him, and Tom is 
proud of having been born in a Highland regiment. There is no 
question of his bringing-up, as he speaks idiomatic English with a 
strong Scottish accent. In personal appearance he is tall and very 
black, withal a man of aldermanic proportions ; and it is very droll 
to hear him roll off his stories in “the braid Scottish tongue.” 
Tom’s dress is worthy of the man ; he wears a pair of tartan trews, 
and places a sporran over his capacious paunch, which is decorated 
with the regimental badges of the 72nd, the 78th, and 79th High- 
landers. The rest of Tom’s costume is, however, distinctly Oriental, 
as he dons an immense red-and-white pagri and the ordinary white 
cotton coat of the domestic servant. But even then Tom is a sight 
to be remembered, and I shall never forget the astonishment of a 
friend of mine when he met the old camp-follower for the first 
time. My friend was quietly reposing in his room after having come 
in from his morning ride, when a wonderful apparition with a flourish 
of an immense white cotton sunshade swaggered into the verandah. 
The sahib being under the impression that an escaped lunatic was 
intruding, shouted for the chaprassi to turn him out. “Guid Lord! 
ye needna do that. I am only Tom the barber,” said the old fellow, 
exhibiting his credentials in the shape of a shaving-soap pot and a 
case of razors. A few explanations followed, and the sahib and 
Tom soon became fast friends, 
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Tom was a very old and experienced campaigner, with a fund of 
anecdote at his command. He had been as a child with his father 
in Afghanistan ; he had followed the British troops in a war with 
Burma; he was with the 78th Highlanders in Persia, and then 
followed the fortunes of this distinguished regiment during the whole 
of the Indian Mutiny campaign in Upper India. He was also with 
the 72nd and other regiments in numerous frontier wars. Tom, 
therefore, may safely be accepted as an authority on the British 
soldier, for who could scrape a closer acquaintance with Mr. Atkins 
than the man who shaves him? Iam myself a great admirer of 
Mr. Atkins, as the happiest days of my childhood were spent in the 
old castle of Edinburgh among the red-coats ; and I must say that 
I love Tom for having nothing but praise for the man who has made 
the British Empire what it is to-day : 


Winds of the world, give answer! They are whimpering to and fro— 
And what should they know of England who only England know ? 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour, and fume, and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English flag, 


is the answer which we throw back to those good people who want 
us to be a nation of cats instead of a nation of tigers. 

Lord Roberts, in his well-known book, “ Forty-one Years in 
India,” tells us that “‘no comparison can be made between the 
ambitious races of the North and the effeminate peoples of the 
South.” But why is it that the Dravidian races have degenerated 
so rapidly under British rule? Lord Roberts is not alone in his 
opinion, as the Government of India for many years has been 
harping on the degeneration of the Madras peasantry, and this is what 
a highly-placed officer, Sir Henry Norman, said on the subject so 
far back as the year 1870: “It is a fact, which no amount of dis- 
puting will disprove, that the martial spirit of the Madras cavalry 
and infantry has died out.” This statement is enough to make any 
old Madras officer to turn in his grave, as no trace can be 
found of any admission or suspicion of the inferiority of Madras 
sepoys in the days when the heaviest demands were made on their 
prowess. Sir Thomas Munro knew the Madras army well; he had 
seen the troops of all the three Presidencies in action ; and this is 
what he wrote when it was proposed that the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad should be relieved with Bengal sepoy regiments : “ Where 
troops are in all respects equal, there is still an advantage in having 
those who are to act together drawn from one and not from different 
establishments ; but the Coast troops are perhaps in some respects 
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superior to those of Bengal. They are more regular, more tractable, 
more patient under privations, and they have been more accustomed 
to military operations. If this is true, the argument against employ- 
ing Bengal sepoys in the Deccan becomes so much the stronger, 
for why bring them here when we have better on the spot?”! In the 
days when the Madras army was second to none, there was a large 
proportion of Scotsmen among its officers ; and the old 74th and 
78th Highlanders were the two British regiments which fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Madras sepoys in some of the fiercest 
fights that took place on Indian soil. My mother’s father was an 
old 74th officer ; and on my father’s side all his mother’s brothers 
were in the Service, as will be seen from the following inscription on 
a tombstone in the old burying-ground of the Macleods of Drynoch, 
in the Isle of Skye: 


Underneath are the remains of Donald Macdonald Macleod, Lieutenant, 
50th Regiment Madras I., who died at Drynoch in 1837, seventh son of Norman 
Macleod of Drynoch, and Alexandrina Macleod of Bernera, whose eldest son 
Donald died at Gravesend in 1824, Captain 78th Regiment. Norman died in 
Java, in 1814, a captain in the same corps. Alexander died at Forres, in 1828, 
a major in the 12th Regiment B.N.I. John died a captain in 78th Regiment 
during passage home from Ceylon. Roderick died at Killegray from a hurt 
received in action on board the Be/videra frigate on N.A. station. Forbes died 
in Madras a lieutenant, 12th Regiment N.I. This stone is dedicated to the 
memory of the above-named by their sorrowing mother and her surviving sons, 
Martin, late 27th, 79th, and 25th Regiments, now of Drynoch, and Charles, now 
of Glendulochan. 1839. 


I give the above record of some of my fighting kinsmen who 
sacrificed their lives in the East in the service of their country, as 
the Anglo-Indians, who only know me as a planter, entertain a 
strong suspicion to the effect that I am a traitor in disguise, owing to 
the manner in which I espouse the cause of the natives against 
European traders. But I may well inquire, How shall I address that 
large class of Anglo-Indians with whom rupees are always a weightier 
consideration than duties? In our pursuit of the almighty rupee we 
forget to take any interest in the welfare of the natives, with the 
result that we spend our lives in complete ignorance of their thoughts 
and aspirations. Has not William Watson told us that 

Hate and mistrust are the children of blindness ; 
Could we but see one another, ’twere well ! 


Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 
Ignorance only is maker of hell? 


If the Tamil and Telugu speaking races of Southern India have 
1 Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Munro (1830), vol. iii. p. 195. 
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so degenerated that they are now only fit to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, it is solely owing to our present system of govern- 
ment, which, as Sir Thomas Munro pointed out to Canning, is 
“much more efficacious in depressing them than all our laws and 
schoolbooks can be in elevating their character. . . . The improve- 
ment of the character of a people, and the keeping them in the 
lowest state of dependence on foreign rulers, to which they can be 
reduced by conquest, are matters quite incompatible with each 
other.” I believe thoroughly in military officers as administrators, 
for one has only to turn to the many valuable books which were 
written by the British military officers of the East India Company to 
judge of their sympathetic demeanour towards the natives, and the 
following extract from Welsh’s “ Military Reminiscences” is well 
worth quoting. Welsh, first of all, describes how splendidly the 
Madras troops behaved at the battle of Argaum, which was fought 
on November 23, 1803 ; and he then goes on to tell how a native 
officer met his death : 


Subadar Ali Khan, a man so uncommonly diminutive in person that we used 
to call him the little cock sparrow, was one of the best and bravest soldiers I ever 
knew. He was at this time far advanced in life, as he had earned the respect 
and esteem of every European officer, as well as. of every native in the corps; 
and, what was very remarkable, this Liliputian hero had as strong a voice as he 
had agreat soul. In action he was the life and soul of those around him, and in 
devoted affection to the Service he had no superior. The whole of the flesh and 
sinews of the hinder part of both thighs being torn away by a large shot, he fell, 
and could not rise again; but as soon as the action was over he requested his 
attendants to carry him after us, that his dear European comrades might see him 
die. We had halted on the field, upwards of a mile in front of where he fell, 
when he arrived, and spoke to us with a firm voice and most affectionate manner, 
recounted his services, and bade us all adieu. We endeavoured to encourage him 
by asserting that his wound was not mortal, and that he would yet recover. He 
said he felt assured to the contrary, but he was not afraid of death ; he had often 
braved it in the discharge of his duty ; and his only regret was that he should not 
be permitted to render further services to his honourable masters.' 


Here is another incident of the battle of Argaum, which is worth 
recording in this article on “ Victims of Circumstances” ; 


Lieutenant Langlands, of the 74th Highlanders, was close to us in the action, 
when a powerful Arab threw a spear at him, and, drawing his sword, rushed 
forward to complete his conquest. The spear having entered the flesh of the 
lieutenant’s leg, cut its way out again and stuck in the ground behind him, when 
Langlands grasped it, and turning the point, threw it with so true an aim that it 
went through his opponent’s body, and transfixed him within three or four yards of 
his intended victim. All eyes were for an instant turned on these two combatants, 
when a sepoy of our Grenadiers rushed out of the ranks, and patting the lieutenant 


) Welsh’s Military Reminiscences, vol. i. pp. 193, 194- 
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on the back, exclaimed, ‘* Achha kiya, sahib, bahut achha kiya!” (Well done, 
sahib, very well done!) Such a ludicrous circumstance, even in a moment of 
extreme peril, could not pass unnoticed, and our soldiers all enjoyed a hearty laugh.' 


Now, these Madras sepoys were at the time engaged in doing 
battle with the fierce Arab spearmen, and yet they could coolly 
“enjoy a hearty laugh” in the middle of a desperate engagement. 
These Arabs are of the same kith and kin as the ancestors of 
“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” who has been immortalised by Rudyard Kipling as 
a first-class fighting man. Kipling’s hero, Tommy, tells us that 


We ’eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ’oller. 


Again Tommy confesses that 


When ’e’s ’oppin’ in an’ out among the bush 
With ’is coffin-’eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
An ’appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last an ’ealthy Tommy for a year. 


From the above it is evident that the races of the Soudan have 
not degenerated. Then why is it that the Madras sepoys have lost 
their fighting spirit since their country has been under British rule? 
King Middleman, sitting on his money-bags, will have to answer 
this question. 


YWelsh’s MWititary Reminiscences. 


DONALD N. REID. 














SIDE LIGHTS ON CHINESE 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


I, 
JHE EMPEROR OF CHINA AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


N the first day of the twelfth moon (about January, 1688) the 
Emperor K’ang-hi, at the head of the imperial princes, 
dukes, and lords, the high civil and military officers of the Court, 
&c., proceeded on foot to offer sacrifice at the Altar of Heaven. His 
Majesty had personally composed the following special prayer : 
“The Son of Heaven by succession, a subject, ventures to impart 
to the High Emperor of August Heaven as follows : Your subject, 
under the gracious protection of Heaven, has dutifully served his 
grandmother, her Majesty the Senior Empress-Dowager, until she 
was blessed with great age, happily peaceful and healthy. But now 
she has been suddenly assailed by an eruptive fever, and during the 
past ten days has gradually grown worse, in such wise that her life is 
in hourly danger. Your subject has no peace morning or evening, 
and has abandoned both food and sleep. Heis reverentially busying 
himself with drugs and medicines, hunting everywhere for suitable 
prescriptions, so far without satisfactory result, much to the perturba- 
tion of the bowels of his compassion. He does not know what to 
do. He humbly reflects that Heaven’s heart is benevolent and 
loving, casting protection impartially over everything, including her. 
Moreover, his insignificant person has thus far been the object of 
her tender nurture. He recalls the fact that he lost his own mother 
in his earliest youth, and was obliged to fling himself at the knees of 
his grandmother. For over thirty years she has nourished him and 
taught him, until at last he attained his prime. Had he been with- 
out his grandmother, her Majesty the Senior Empress-Dowager, he 
most certainly would never have seen the present day of his reign 
and manhood. His whole life would scarce suffice to requite her 
immeasurable bounty. In her present condition of extreme danger 
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the cockles of his heart are overwhelmed with despair. He ventures, 
therefore, having duly purified himself, to select this day upon which, 
devoutly placing himself at the head of his ministers, to implore and 
beseech the Sacred Vault of Heaven, and to humbly crave com- 
passionate notice of his earnest prayer, and that a speedy glance 
may be bestowed upon her, so that she may soon rise from her dire 
sickness and long enjoy ahoary age. Should her appointed time be 
at a close, your subject is willing that his own years should be 
I reduced so as to increase by a few twelvemonths the age of her 
Majesty the Senior Empress-Dowager. Wherefore now he crouches at 
} the foot of the Altar, and looking upward implores that Mighty Aid, 
the desire of his heart being altogether beyond his control.” 

} As his Majesty read this prayer, the tears rolled down both his 
cheeks, and all the princes and ministers assisting at the ceremony 
were moved to weeping. When the sacrifice was over, his Majesty 
at once went to the Palace of Tender Peace to attend the sick 
couch. 











With reference to the above prayer, which of course is based upon 
the ancient Chinese notions of God and Heaven, it will be noticed 
* that both the Supreme Emperor of Heaven and Heaven itself are 
i vaguely assumed to -possess a personal character. It is this vagueness 
i which has given rise, amongst Christian missionaries in China, to 
what is there called the “Term Question,” one which has been 
discussed, often with great acrimony, for many years. ‘Two hundred 
years ago the Holy Inquisition thus decided the question for the 
\ Roman Catholics: “The words Z’sen and Shang-ti must be rejected, 
and the word Z°ien-chu [Lord of Heaven] retained in the sense. of 
God.” The tabooed words are those used in K’ang-hi’s prayer. 
The Jesuits had obtained from K’ang-hi an explicit statement of the 
principle under which the Chinese worshipped, and the Emperor 
declared, with the approval of his learned men, that the duty rendered : 
i to Confucius and to deceased ancestors was free from superstition { 
| and idolatry of every kind. This conflict between the Pope and the i 
} 
| 


OE TRIN Be 0 


Emperor is really at the bottom of the general missionary question 
in China ; for the Manchu Emperors were exceedingly well disposed 
towards Christianity until the conflicting “regulars” at Peking began 
to quarrel among themselves, and until the Popes began to interfere 
in connection with ancient Chinese customs. 

The old Empress (originally only a concubine), who was a 
i) Mongol of the Korchin tribe, died a few days later, at the age- of 
seventy-five, and the following was her farewell manifesto. All 
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persons in high office are supposed to leave a testament of this kind 
behind them, and, in the case of subjects, these are at once forwarded 
to Peking : 

“J, with my slender share of merit, was invited over to be 
married by Divissimus Excelsus ; and Divus Ornatus, his son, did 
me the honour to call me to assist in the duties of a home. A few 
years later, unhappily, he ascended upon the dragon as a guest on 
high. In my grief I had no wish to live, and I vowed to die with 
him. But the princes and ministers, taking into consideration the 
fact that Divissimus Origo was then a mere child, and had no one to 
take charge of him on his succession to the great heritage, joined in 
very earnestly begging that I would make an effort to keep alive this 
my person. I nourished him and taught him without remissness for 
nineteen years ; when again misfortune came upon us, and Divissimus 
Origo collapsed and disappeared, grieving my heart to that cruel 
extent that I had even less desire than before for the things of this 
world. At the head of my household I cried out to Heaven, with 
the view of carrying into execution my earlier intent. But the 
princes and ministers once more represented that his present majesty 
had succeeded to the throne as a mere child, and just when he was 
most in need of nurturing care. They implored me over and over 
again, and I, looking at the frail orphan, could not bear to abandon 
him. I made effort to repress my sorrow, and we have clung to 
each other for months and years. His present majesty, whose dis- 
position is most piously filial, and who is the most loyal and genuine 
of men, has personally attended to my food and comfort, morning 
and evening, without intermission. He has thought of my require- 
ments in every way, so that nothing has been wanting. He has on 
more than one occasion recommended the assumption of additional 
honours, which have carried me to the extreme of human greatness. 
From first to last he has been consistent in all this, well-nigh thirty 
years, I for these reasons have given respectful care to my own 
self, and have thus been able to overcome in a large degree the grief 
and sorrow caused to me by the two deaths. Moreover, her Majesty 
the Empress-Dowager has rendered to me every careful attention, 
and my heart is therefore quite at peace. But when I reflect upon the 
tranquil period which the empire is now enjoying, and the pure 
filial devotion of the emperor, so unequalled from ancient times till 
now, I would fain think I might well endure more happiness. But, 
alas ! the years of my life have passed the appointed time, and the 
things of this world only leave a sad feeling of emptiness within me. 
I am now approaching the point of death. The emperor is per- 
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sonally watching after my medicines, to the abandonment of his own 
food and rest. He has proceeded on foot to pray for me at the 
Altar of Heaven, and with thorough earnestness he has cried out 
and implored on my behalf. But nay, the appointed time cannot 
possibly be kept back, and the shadow of death is rapidly closing 
over me. My years are seventy and five, but as I shall soon be 
once more at the side of Divus Ornatus, my earlier joys will come 
back to me again ; so why need I regret? His present majesty 
gives the best of his attention to the cares of government, loves and 
cherishes his people: the world is at peace, and her sons are 
happy in their vocations: that the rulers and the people of the 
empire rejoice in the blessings of tranquillity is to be ascribed to the 
merit of his majesty’s ministers and their counsels ; and when I 
have gone, may they continue to render equally illustrious service ! 
But as the filial piety of the emperor has become a part of his 
nature, and goes far beyond historical precedent, it is to be feared 
that his grief may be excessive, and he should therefore moderate 
his lamentations, giving his first consideration to the multifarious 
affairs of state. On the other hand, the civil and military func- 
tionaries will severally pay reverent attention to the effective dis- 
charge of their own duties, and in no wise disappoint their trusts, 
all thus contributing to the common expectation of illimitable 
happiness. 

“As to my funeral, everything shall be done in accordance with 
statutory form. After three days cf sackcloth, the emperor will 
proceed as usual with public business, and the continuance of 
mourning will be in accordance with the testamentary commands of 
Divissimus Origo ; that is to say, days will be counted in place 
of months, and mourning may be discarded after the twenty-seventh 
day. As to the sacrifices at the Altars of Heaven and of Earth, 
those to the Ancestral Shrines and Terminalia, it will not do to 
delay these great functions in any way on account of my poor body. 
The worship ordinarily offered to all the other spirits will also go on 
as usual without interruption. Wherefore now this manifesto : let 
all act in obedience.” 

A few words in explanation of the above document may not 
come amiss. The founders and Reichmehrers of Chinese dynasties 
are divissimi ; the others only dz7. In alluding to her own son and 
grandson, the Empress does not employ capital letters. Zxcelsus 
founded the Manchu empire, and Ovigo was the first to rule at 
Peking. 

Suttee was disapproved by the Emperor K’ang-hi, who declined 
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to honour the memories of suicide widows ; but recent Emperors 
continue to patronise the custom, and only a month or two ago the 
widow of a torpedo-boat captain took poison at Shanghai, and was 
buried with her husband. To cut out pieces of one’s own flesh in 
order to make therewith broth for a sick parent is considered specially 
meritorious. , 

As to the additional honours, after the suppression of the Satrap 
Rebellion, K’ang-hi declined them for himself, but (as in the some- 
what analogous case of Lord Beaconsfield and his wife) conferred 
them upon his grandmother. The honours in question are such as 
the present Empress of China has received from her son and her 
nephew (adopted son), the last and present Emperors : they consist 
in such words as Pia, Felix, Amabilis, Sedata, Pacifica, Ornata, &c. 

It will be noticed that the Empress-Dowager, though the wife of 
the Senior Dowager’s son, and the titular mother of K’ang-hi, is 
honoured with capital letters. 

Mourning in China is almost literally sackcloth, but without the 
ashes ; the unbleached garments are not hemmed, and everything 
worn is of this drab or white colour, free, as far as possible, from 
stitches, buttons, and elegance of fit. For purposes of mourning, a 
year is nine months, and three years (twenty-seven months) is the 
period fora parent or grandparent. Military officers, and in some 
cases even civil ones (as, for instance, Li Hung-chang), only retire 
for 100 days, completing their term at their official posts; but 
K’ang-hi himself admits that his policy in insisting upon the full 
twenty-seven months for exalted military officers has in view to 
prevent their becoming too powerful. 

When I was travelling in Sz Ch’wan in the year 1881, the higher 
in rank of the two Empress-Dowagers died. Neither I nor my 
servants knew anything of it, until one day they had their hats 
“blocked” in the streets for not having removed the red tassels 
therefrom. 

The Tartar Emperor whom K’ang-hi selected as a model 
belonged to a Tungusic race, ancestors in a way of the now reigning 
Manchus. 

The annals go on to say that the Emperor “beat his breast, 
stamped and roared, calling to Heaven, and knocking his head on the 
ground, crying without intermission of sound.” All this, and the 
going into mourning of the Court officials, concubines, &c., is, how- 
ever, a mere matter of regulation. But K’ang-hi went much farther. 
Notwithstanding his excessive grief, he discovered one precedent in 
history for not changing months to days, as had been the practice of 
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Emperors ever since B.c. 200. The Tartar Emperor ruling in North 
China in A.D. 471-500 expressed a desire to mourn three whole years, 
K’ang-hi, whilst disclaiming any vain desire to beat the record, con- 
sidered that, as his own mother died when he was eleven years of 
age, he ought to mourn twenty-seven months for his grandmother, 
who had reared him. He offered to free his ministers from all 
discomfort, and to do it all himself in the privacy of his own rooms, 
There were many decrees sent down, and many prayers submitted 
on this subject ; but at last the Emperor said : “Our mind is made 
up: no further representations.” | Whether it was in irritation 
at their failure, or what not, the Board of Rites now (evidently on 
the principle, “Don’t duck him in the mill-pond, my lads !”) 
memorialised : ‘Our dynasty in mourning for Empresses has no 
precedent for cutting off the pigtail; besides, her Majesty the 
Dowager-Empress has passed out commands to the effect that her 
Majesty the late Senior Dowager-Empress, when sick, said to her: 
‘If I do not rise from this sickness, the Emperor must positively 
not cut off his pigtail,’ and it is therefore only proper to pay due 
attention to these commands.” The following decree was received : 
“ Her Majesty the late Senior Empress-Dowager was so very affec- 
tionate in rearing Us that We must notwithstanding cut off Our 
queue.” The annals continue: “And his Majesty thereupon cut 
off his queue.” 

The Emperor, it is recorded, would neither eat nor drink ; not a 
drop of water touched his mouth for several days ; his face grew wan, 
and he got quite dazed. The imperial princes remonstrated in a 
body, but the Emperor explained that “it was the proper thing for 
a grandson to do,” and, after thus speaking, “ proceeded to sob 
more than ever.” In a few days the Astronomical Board repre- 
sented that the last day but one of the year would be a good day 
for the funeral. But the Emperor would not have that ; he wished 
to be with the corpse a little longer. The Board insisted. The 
Emperor then said : “Well, then, postpone the funeral three weeks 
for me.” But no, the Board produced dynastic precedents for not 
crossing over New Year’s Day. The Emperor, whose wits seem to 
have been all about him, despite starvation and a dazed appearance, 
wanted to know how this last argument would have worked if his 
grandmother had died on the last day of the year? He added that 
the two last Empresses had lain in state for some time, and the 
Senior Dowager was entitled to at least as much consideration. 
As to the plea of ill-luck, the Emperor offered to take all the risk 
upon himself. He said; “ Besides, I offered Heaven to shorten my 
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own life to lengthen hers, so why should I be afraid of ill-luck ? 
Moreover, I suspect this belief in luck and retribution is all humbug, 
and if it fails to do me ariy personal harm, posterity will be all the 
wiser for the illustration.” After naming the 17th or 18th of the 
first moon, the Emperor at last made the 11th his irreducible 
minimum. 

The next question was how to get the Emperor to swallow some 
gruel : the Academy, the six Boards, in fact the whole State, applied 
itself to the delicate task of getting at least a spoonful down ; they 
also took the opportunity of pointing out the public inconvenience 
of mourning fortwenty-seven months. The Empress’s stepmother 
was called-in to assist,-and promised not to go back to her own 
palace until the Emperor had eaten. A decree then announced 
that, though the Emperor had sipped the gruel, he could not get 
it down his throat, and, moreover, he positively refused to leave the 
corpse. Redoubled efforts were now made to get the Emperor 
back to his palace before the New Year. He inquired: “Is the 
last day of the year really a dies non?” After full explanation, 
the Emperor:was asked to consent to take his food on New Year’s 
Day in front of the coffin, and to spend that night at least in a tent 
outside the building where the corpse lay. The Emperor refused, 
on the ground that a poor man is obliged to remain in the same 
house witha coffin, and that an Emperor’s feelings of consanguinity 
are the same as a poor man’s. At last, however, yielding to his 
ministers’ solicitations, he consented (but under protest) to leave the 
coffin for a little time on New Year’s Day. Finally, the whole 
official body “ struck work,” and demanded punishment for the crime 
of refusing to consent to twenty-seven months’ mourning. His 
Majesty at last began to totter under the weight of these repeated 
blows, and issued a rescript: “ Just let this memorial remain with 
me a while, and address me again after New Year’s Day.” In 
compensation for this small concession, the Emperor returned to 
the body and renewed his wailings harder than ever. Another appeal 
was made by the ministers to the Empress, who said: “I have 
twice earnestly exhorted the Emperor, but his mind is made up.” 
And so things went on with wearisome iteration. Up to the fourth 
moon the Emperor is still found weeping at intervals, and not until 
the summer does he consent to shave his head and allow the pig- 
tail to grow again. However, the chief astronomer (a Dutchman), 
Verbiest, died just about now, and the Russian frontier trouble at 
Albazin got seriously complicated with the Eleuth and Kalka 
Mongol squabbles ; the Emperor joined the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
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in an effort to restore peace, and so gradually the memory of his 
grandmother seems to have faded away. He gave all her clothes, 
jewellery, and knick-knacks to her relatives, the Korchin Mongols. 


II, 


LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO THE POPE, 


The commands to the Faith Regeneration Prince Benedict of 
the Western Ocean are as follow : 

““We have perused the Prince’s memorial, and observed the 
tribute of local objects sent with it, from all of which the genuineness 
of his devotion is sufficiently manifest. 

“ His late Majesty the Emperor Divus Benevolens |K’ang-hi] 
extended his protection over the myriad regions ; none so distant 
but what they were reached. When he soared aloft on the Dragon 
Steed, the ministers and people both of China and of foreign parts felt 
eternal regrets forhismemory. We have now succeeded to the Great 
Inheritance, and Our most anxious endeavours are to continue the 
policy indicated by him. The land of the Faith Regeneration Prince 
is situated in very remote parts: he has despatched a special envoy 
to bring a letter submitting his views. He is touched with the 
grace vouchsafed by his late Majesty, and prays for the long life and 
happiness of Our Imperial Selves. His supplication is as lucid and to 
the point as his phraseology is respectful. We approve and are 
comforted. 

“ The envoy having come so far, We have treated him with excep- 
tional courtesy. As for the men of the Western Ocean living in 
China, in Our uniform concern for all creation, We have always 
admonished them to be quiet and circumspect. So long as they are 
able to pay due regard to the laws, and their conduct is blameless, 
We shall of course extend to them Our love, and cherish them. 

“ As the envoy is now about to return home, this mandate is 
specially issued. Besides, there are bestowed sixty pieces of satin of 
the three first qualities, with forty of the second. Accept them, 
Prince, as a mark of Our attention.” 

The above document was given out towards the end of 1725. 
Some time during the late autumn of that year the envoys sent by 
Pope Benedict XIII. had reached Peking in order to endeavour to 
appease the Emperor Yung-chéng, who at the commencement of 
1724 had issued, and put into strict force, the following edict : 
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“The Board of Rites reports upon a memorial sent up by the 
viceroy at Foochow, representing that men from the Western Ocean 
were building chapels all over the provinces of China, and were 
clandestinely dwelling in them for the purpose of propagating their 
faith ; that men’s minds were being gradually misled by it, and that 
there was no advantage to be gained from tolerating it: the Board 
advises that, exception made of those brought to Peking to do service 
[as mathematicians] there, all the other Western Ocean men in the 
provinces should be settled at Macao ; and that, as recommended 
by the viceroy, the chapels should all be turned into public offices, 
those persons who have mistakenly entered the church being strictly 
prohibited to remain in it. Rescript: Western Ocean men are 
foreigners, and as such have long lived in the various provinces : the 
viceroy in question now recommends that they be removed : it is to 
be feared that the people of the localities concerned may mis- 
chievously molest them. Let letters be sent to the viceroy or 
governor of each province, ordering them to so manage their 
removal as to grant a period of a few months or half a year within 
which the removal must take place. Official escorts must be sent 
both with those brought to Peking and those quartered at Macao, 
and care must be taken that they suffer no hardship.” 

The Catholics, in the official reports they have left on record, 
admit that Yung-chéng was a wise prince ; but it is doubtful if they 
are all aware that his life was embittered by the evil conduct of four 
of his brothers, who had already made the old Emperor’s life a burden 
tohim. K’ang-hi had disinherited his fifth son, Yiin-jéng, usually 
known as “ the second lad ”—two out of three elder sons having died 
young—and who was for many years recognised as heir-apparent, 
because his mother, who died in childbirth, was the Empress, and 
nota mere concubine. In consequence of this the “ fourteenth lad” 
and two other brothers for many years kept up a series of intrigues, 
and K’ang-hi would never consent to name an heir whilst he lived. 
Yung-chéng was known as the “fourth lad” until, on his father’s 
death-bed, he was nominated successor, and of course the disin- 
herited clique were jealous of him. But the Emperor was very 
patient, giving them chance after chance to reform. At last the 
ex-heir, his elder brother, died, and the treasonable conduct of the 
other three became so outrageous that two of them were deprived of 
their liberty, and even their imperial names, and were forced to 
assume the plebeian appellations of Akina and Sésuhé resnectively. 
They died in prison towards the end of 1726. 
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What may have specially embittered Yung-chéng against the 
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missionaries is the fact that his brother Sésuhé (then called Yiin- 
t’ang), whilst in semi-exile as generalissimo near Kokonor, was 
caught in the act of corresponding with his friends in Peking through 
the means of a secret cypher bearing a resemblance to European 
letters. The missionaries at Peking, when questioned, professed not 
to be able to decipher the message, but it is evident from the follow- 
ing language of the Emperor that his animus was strong: “ Akina 
(formerly Yiin-sz), Yiin-t’ang (afterwards called Sésuhé), and Yiin-t’i, 
having formed a clique with private ends in view, and having given 
themselves up to circulating mischievous rumours, seem to be care- 
fully showering favours upon priests, taoists, lamas, physicians, 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, and even play-actors, low policemen, and 
Western Ocean men, the serfs of high officials, and such like, with a 
view to making future use of the acquaintances thus formed, &c., 
&c.” In particular, there was a certain Jean Morao (in Chinese 
known as Mu King-yiian), who. had become intimate with Sésuhé, 
and had been overheard discussing with him, whilst the old Emperor 
was ill, the prospects of coming to the throne. Jean Morao seems to. 
have followed this prince to Kokonor, and to have arranged (accord- 
ing to the precedent set by Father de Rhodes in Tonquin) a back 
door or window to his house there, through which the prince could 
slip out unobserved to take spiritual consolation, or, as the Emperor 
put it, “to disobey national custom and follow the teaching of out- 
landish bonzes.” Indeed, Sésuhé on one occasion announced his 
intention to renounce a lay life altogether, and he declined to kneel 
to the Emperor’s messengers. Another of the Emperor’s relatives, 
named Sunu, fell into disgrace for similar reasons. Sunu’s sons 
became converts, and it is stated in a public decree, dated 1728, 
that they vowed to suffer death rather than recant. 

In the summer of 1726 another letter arrives from the Pope: 
“The Western Ocean Italia Kingdom Faith Regeneration Prince 
Benedict memorialises, begging that, in accordance with -the pre- 
cedent set in the case of Theodoricus Pedrini, the two missionaries 
imprisoned at Canton may be released. The Emperor’s rescript 
ran: Theodoricus Pedrini was guilty of transmitting inaccurate 
messages and making mischievous representations to the throne, in 
consequence of which his late Majesty, taking into consideration the 
fact that he was a man from beyond the seas, allotted to him the 
lenient punishment of confinement. On Our accession to the throne, 
an edict of indulgence was issued, in which pardon was granted to 
all pardonable offenders, so as to give them a fresh opportunity in 
life. Theodoricus Pedrini’s offence fell within the scope of this 
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indulgence, and he received his dismissal. But at that time the 
Canton Government had not yet included the names of Pi T’ien-siang 
and Ki Yu-kang! in the lists submitted under the indulgence. As, 
however, the prince now makes the request above indicated in his 
memorial, We order the Canton Government by this special edict 
to let these two men go, as a mark of Our universal clemency ; at 
the same time it may be stated that We should in any case have 
noticed the matter and extended Our imperial favour to them, for it 
appears their offences fall easily within the rules of Our edict of 
indulgence.” 

Although the Emperor Yung-chéng thus dealt calmly and justly 
with the specific matters brought before him, he was not to be 
prevailed upon to tolerate Christianity. On the other hand, he was 
not tobe deceived by silly rumours such as the one that the pretty girls 
of Peking were being bought up for presentation to the Europeans. 
The unseemly disputes between the Catholics themselves did not 
improve matters. Pope Clement XII. declared void the pastoral 
letters of the Bishop of Peking, and Benedict XIV. by his Bull 2x guo 
singulari drove matters into the impasse from which they have never 
since been able to extricate themselves. No terms with ancestor 
worship were allowed to be made, and Christianity was in conse- 
quence driven to the inaccessible mountains. Both Dominicans 
and Jesuits were put to death by the Emperor Kienlung, but this 
did not interfere with the friendly treatment of the mathematicians 
at Peking. In 1774 the Jesuits there received news that Clement XIV, 
had abolished the Society of Jesus, so from that moment they had to 
work as secular priests under the Bishop. In 1775 the cathedral 
was destroyed, but the Emperor Kienlung was sufficiently large- 
minded to sanction and even contribute to its reconstruction ; this 
new building remained ¢# si¢u until after the Franco-Chinese war of 
1884, when Pope Leo XIII. endeavoured to establish better relations 
with China; his conciliatory policy at last consented to the removal 
of the cathedral to a position outside the north gates of Peking, but 
he was not politically strong enough to oust France altogether from 
the political +é/e she has all along assumed as protector of the 


Catholic Faith. 
E. H. PARKER. 


1 T have not yet been able to ascertain the European names of these 
tnissionaries, 
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WINE 
IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 


LCOHOL! What a word! The comforter and curse of 
millions. Possibly no product for which Nature is responsible 
has had more influence on the human race, and mostly for evil, 
more especially where it is taken in the form of spirits. From time 
immemorial alcohol in the shape of wine has been looked to as the 
fountain whence perennial pleasures spring. In heathen mythology 
Bacchus, the god of wine, presided at every festivity, and even the 
Greatest Being who ever influenced the human race stamped it with 
His approval at the marriage feast of Cana in Galilee. Wine 
excites love, anger, hate, and every passion that moves the 
human heart, and while on the one hand it enhances pleasure 
and soothes sorrow, on the other its abuse entails woe unutter- 
able. To the worn and the weary it brings relief, but to the 
glutton and the sensualist it means the shadow of death. And 
what a death ! 

What potentialities of pleasure in the springtime of life lie in the 
magic word, and, alas, how often in its dawn what regrets and 
shadows are conjured up! How many a brilliant future and how 
many a radiant being full of hope, and every possibility that makes 
life a heaven upon earth, has been wrecked for ever by this syren that 
lures the victim to quicksands whence there is often no return, It 
would be useless to deny that from the earliest stages of history 
alcohol has influenced, and certainly will continue to influence, the 
destinies of mankind until humanity ceases to. people the globe. 
An excellent servant, as long as reason guides the helm, but the 
worst of masters when passion drives the rudderless wreck of 
humanity drifting on the lee shore of life. 

I may premise this article by saying once for all-that my experi- 
ence as a dietitian has taught me that in moderation alcohol in its 
different forms, more especially in the form of fure wine, does no 
harm, while it undoubtedly tends to enhance the pleasures of life, 
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But I have always held, and still hold, the opinion, that it is not a 
necessity. There is no reason why a man should not go from the 
cradle to the grave without touching it, and be in every way the 
better. It is not a food, nor does it replenish or improve any tissue 
of the human body. It, however, undoubtedly has its uses, as, for 
instance, in illness it tides over the victim in the debilitative stage of 
acute disease until nature reasserts herself. 

In these days of competition and worry, when possibly we live 
faster than our ancestors did, it rounds off those angles of social 
existence that sometimes grate, and by smoothing the path to friend- 
ship and conviviality, makes life more bearable. The fact that a 
few people injure themselves by over-indulging is no reason why the 
majority should not enjoy the zest that the exhilarating effects of 
alcohol give to those who have sufficient control over themselves to 
use and not to abuse it. And they are the majority. I am a strong 
opponent of alcohol as a stimulant in its more concentrated form in 
the shape of spirits, except in cases where it is absolutely essential 
that they should be used in a medicinal way, and I should like to 
see a duty placed upon spirits that would make their use absolutely 
prohibitive: but in the form of wine, and in moderation, more 
especially where they are taken to please the palate and to enhance 
the charms of artistic cuisine and promote the flow of wit, laughter, 
and good-fellowship, I certainly think that they tend to make this 
transitory existence of ours more bearable and more pleasant. 
Gluttony in any form must naturally be disgusting, but the gratifica- 
tion of a refined appetite and the appreciation of artistic cookery is 
only another form of the intellectuality that has run in this groove, 
but may run in another groove to a love of music, in another to a 
devotion to art, science, literature, and the thousand other passions 
and pleasures and pastimes that elevate humanity above the level 
of the brute creation. 

Alcohol in spirit form is the curse of civilisation; it has caused 
more misery, more degradation, more crime than anything else on 
God’s earth. Indeed, alcohol in any shape in excess has done the 
same. But in the form it takes in wines, in moderation, it seems as if 
it were a gift from the gods ; and this has been the opinion of most 
men whose opinion is worth noting, from the time of Noah to the 
present day. 

In ancient times wine was only made from the grape, as beer 
was from malt; but, alas! it is exceedingly sad to know that in 
these days wine can be fabricated not only from its legitimate source, 
the grape, but by chemical processes from substances that are abso- 
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lutely foreign to the grape; and the unfortunate part of it is that it 
can be done cheaper and to almost defy detection. If there is a 
thing that I have a horror for it is ‘ cheap wines,” for these, almost 
without exception, mean poison. For those who cannot afford to 
pay a reasonable price for wine my advice is, let them drink ale or 
cyder, or any other wholesome stimulant within their reach. 

The Legislature, to a certain extent, guards the spirit-drinker, 
and sees that the drink he consumes is of a strength that, to say the 
least of it, means poison; but the Legislature does not guard the 
wine-drinker in any way, shape, or form. It simply sees that the 
compound pays a certain duty according to its strength in alcohol, 
but whether it is a wine, or whether it is a sophisticated concoction 
made of logwood, acetic acid, sugar, and potato spirit, does not 
matter to it at all. 

Few people know it, but it is an absolute fact, that in the city of 
Hamburg there are manufactories where wines of every description 
and every flavour, and of every age, can be made that are absolutely 
guiltless of any connection with the juice of the grape. It is not to 
be wondered at that these wines are injurious—almost poison. ‘The 
pure juice of the grape, without the addition of spirit or sugar, is a 
wholesome beverage ; it stimulates the nervous system, it promotes 
the flow of nervous energy, it brightens the intellectual faculties, and 
even assists digestion. But wine that is a chemical combination— 
that is, wine that is manufactured from chemicals instead of from the 
juice of the grape—is naturally a liquid to be avoided as one would 
a pestilence. 

The juice of the grape in a properly fermented state is entirely 
void of injurious products, more especially in the shape of “ fusel 
oil.” It is only when wine is fortified, as it usually is, with potato 
spirit and sugar (added to arrest fermentation), that it becomes 
injurious. Of course, it would be absolutely absurd to suppose that 
the ordinary person understands all this. It requires the experience 
of. the expert. A perfect-wine may be described as one possessing 
all. the- characteristic. properties, - flavour, aroma, and exhilarating 
action of wine, but in which neither alcoholic pungency, acidity, sweet- 
ness, nor astringency is sufficiently marked to offend the most delicate 
palate. To me as.a dietitian wine is of vast service ; in fact, I donot 
know what I should possibly do without it, and naturally I have taken 
a vast amount of trouble to get wines suitable for my purposes, that 
is, to try and procure wines that are imported free from fictitious aids 
to flavour and alcoholic strength. For instance, in dieting for the 
reduction of obesity, where it is essential, by dietetic means alone, to 
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reduce the weight from twelve to sixteen pounds a month, with at 
the same time improvement in health and condition, it is necessary, 
in dealing with those who are accustomed to take stimulants, that the 
particular stimulant allowed should be free from sugar, and in the 
shape of what is known as dry and natural wines, and undoubtedly 
these wines are the finest flavoured and the most wholesome of all. 

Of late years the taste for what are known as dry wines has 
enormously increased. I remember some years ago going to a very 
noted champagne shipper and asking him whether he could intro- 
duce, compatible with my requirements, an absolutely dry champagne, 
what is known as a “ brut” wine—and here, perhaps, it may interest 
many wine-drinkers to know what a “brut” champagne really means. 
It means that the juice of the grape that furnishes the wine known 
as champagne is allowed to run through its fermentation. If from 
the first it is found to contain sufficient alcohol for the purpose from 
the grape, it is left to make a wine that will improve as age goes on. 
In years when from cold and other causes the grape does not 
sufficiently mature, after the fermentation has run to a certain extent 
sugar is added to create a second fermentation, and when this has 
run through the wine is, after racking and the different processes 
that such wine undergoes, bottled and temporarily corked; the 
bottles being placed head downwards in racks and moved daily. In 
this position a sediment deposits at the neck of the bottle, on the 
cork, which in due course is removed by a dexterous twist of the hand 
before the wine is finally corked, being blown out by the wine in the 
bottle. This is afterwards filled up by a certain amount of syrupy 
liqueur. The bottle is then finally corked. The amount of this 
added liqueur depends upon the country it is exported to. In the 
case of England 2 or 3 per ‘cent. of liqueur is added, in the case of 
Russia a very great deal more, and soon. Where it is necessary to 
produce a “ brut” wine, instead of adding a syrupy liqueur a small 
quantity of a similar wine is added to fill up the bottle, which is 
then finally corked. This is known as a “brut” wine,’ and 
undoubtedly as a dietetic wine when the taste is acquired for it, 
which it soon is, for all purposes such a wine is best. 

‘But to-proceed. A short time after, this gentleman informed me 
that he had communicated with the head of the firm at Epernay, 
who replied that they had made their name (a world-wide one) by 
their well-known present champagne, which was of great celebrity, 
and they would not alter it. As of course might be expected, other 


 « Brut” champagne absolutely free from cane sugar may be had from the firm 
mentioned on p. 609. 
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firms took up the idea, and many years afterwards this wine-shipper 
came to me saying that they found it was absolutely essential that 
they should produce a “brut” champagne. I pointed out to them 
that they were late in the day, and that they had thrown away a 
chance that would have been worth to ‘hem untold wealth. 

In nothing has fashion or taste changed so much of recent years 
as in wine. Our grandfathers drank heavy and strong wines in the 
shape of port, madeira, and sherry, but for some reason or other, 
possibly owing to the mischief done by excess in those days, which 
has left to us an inheritance in the shape of gout, the taste for heavy 
and strong wines seems to have passed away. The three-bottle men 
of years ago are quite obsolete, and one may truly say that wine is 
now drunk more as an aid to health, and as an adjunct to the appre- 
ciation of the more delicate cuisine of these Sybarite days, than as 
an intoxicant. So in food, the roast beef and plum pudding of old 
England are now considered as fit for one day in the year only— 
Christmas Day—and we go in for dinners of numerous courses in 
which plain joints are conspicuous by their absence, each course 
having its own particular wine to enhance its charm. 

For instance, among the luxurious classes, in the recherché dinners 
now in vogue, it is usual to have some dry sherry or sauterne after 
the first course—soup ;! and a choice Rhine wine or Moselle, such as 
Berncasteler, Doctor Auslese, or Rauenthaler Berg, with or after fish ; 
and with the entrée or joint, or with both, a glass of Chambertin, but 
there is one wine, viz. champagne, which seems to marry well with 
the dinner after the first two or three courses are over. This latter 
wine may be continued throughout even until the ice or dessert 
appears upon the table, and the invariable cigarette takes the place 
of wine, and mates with the cup of coffee that then should appear. 

There are a certain number of people who drink wine simply as 
an excitant, but there are others who drink it because they believe, 
and rightly, that it makes life more bearable, that it assists digestion, 
and even that it lengthens existence. For many years now, for my 
dietetic requirements, I have found it necessary to take a personal 
interest in the matter of wines, more especially as it is absolutely 
essential, in dieting for such conditions as gout, obesity, and dys- 
pepsia, that I should have wines to meet my requirements, and I may 
truly say that within the last fifteen or twenty years I have tasted and 
analysed many hundreds of different kinds, and after taking a very 
great amount of trouble I have been able to have procured 


1 The present fashion of taking what are known as hors d’euvres before the 
soup is a great mistake ; it is beginning a dinner at the wrong end, 
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by the Dry Wine Co., 56 Pall Mall, London, S.W., a very large 
variety of natural wines of different countries and brands, such as 
sherries, burgundies, hocks, moselles, champagnes, ports, &c. I 
believe that there are very few people in England who have tasted all 
the different kinds of what are now known as “natural wines ”—that 
is, pure wines without the addition of added spirit or sugar. The 
national taste, until within recent years, has been for strong and 
sweet wines, matured, perhaps, by age, as in the case of port ; but I 
question whether even in these days many people know or have 
tasted a “natural port ””—that is, a port in which there is no sugar. 
This class of wine may now be had, and a very nice wine it is, and 
a wine that would be suitable for gouty people to whom ordinary 
port is undoubtedly poison. My own opinion as a dietitian is, that 
natural wines are the wholesomest of all, and in this opinion I am 
borne out by such eminent authorities as Pavy and Thudichum, and, 
in fact, by hosts of others. 

Natural wine rarely contains more than 26 per cent. (by volume) 
of proof spirit, and therefore a wine of alcoholic strength of 36 to 40 
per cent., such as port and sherry, must have supplementary spirit 
added to it. Fortified wines, such as port, sherry, madeira, &c., 
usually contain 36 to 40 per cent. of spirit. This is added to arrest 
fermentation after it has advanced to a certain extent; and these 
wines, on account of their increased alcoholic strength, will keep 
under exposure to air, where the unfortified ones would not. 

What I would here point out is the fact that the spirit for supple- 
menting the alcoholic strength of wine is, as a rule, fabricated at 
Hamburg from rotten potatoes, and is known as potato spirit, and is 
imported to France, Spain, and other countries for this purpose, and 
it is this fact that makes cheap wines so very heady and injurious to 
drinkers. I would therefore strongly urge those who drink wines, if 
they are to drink them at all, to endeavour by every means in their 
power to get some wine that is guaranteed not to be fortified in any 
such way. At the risk of being blamed, which of course is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me, I must say that there is one firm in 
London, as I have said before, which has endeavoured in every way 
to meet my requirements, as far as the procuring of these wines is 
concerned, and that I have tasted and tested two or three hundred 
wines of every description furnished by them.'! There are doubtless 
hundreds of other firms who supply the requirements of their 
customers with wines of exceptional purity, and indeed the names of 
many of them are of world-wide reputation ; but of course with me 


1 The Dry Wine Company, 56 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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it is essential that I should know exactly what wines are furnished 
for my requirements, which, as a dietitian, are naturally very extensive. 

It would be absurd to suppose that any ordinary individual can 
be a judge of every particular class of wine, as the taste for high- 
class wines, like the taste for high-class cookery or high-class music, 
must be acquired, but I have for years pointed out that people should 
take the trouble to learn what particular kind of wine suits them best. 
This they certainly do not do. For instance, a gouty person will go 
on year after year drinking sweet wines when he should be drinking 
a Rhine wine or Moselle, and another subject to constipation will go 
on drinking clarets or ports which contain a large amount of tannin, 
thereby adding to the trouble already existing. Gouty, fat, and 
bilious persons will often drink wines which are totally unsuited for 
them, not from the fact that they have any special taste for that 
particular wine, but that they are ignorant in the matter of what 
particular wines or stimulants are most suitable. Not that there are 
not plenty of wines suitable for the gouty and obese, but it is that 
victims of these ailments will not take the trouble to find what these 
are and where they can be obtained. Again, more from ignorance 
than from love of wine, very many people take more than their 
requirements or their particular constitutions can assimilate, with the 
result that “gastric irritation and other troubles are set up which 
eventually lead to persistént. indigestion, malnutrition, and general 
ill-health. 

Of course it would be out of place to expect the ordinary human 
being to be a physician or to understand the laws that govern and 
regulate health. This is the province of the expert, or perhaps as 
more commonly known the “ specialist,” and those who are wise and 
who find that their health does not seem to be all it should be should 
naturally consult the expert, and of experts in this way or that one 
may truly say there are thousands. It is only a matter as to which 
‘‘expert ” the person should choose, having regard to the particular 
ailment from which he suffers. 

The first expert—save the mark !—he generally tries is himself— 
the worst of all—and after swallowing drugs and quack medicines 
and making his ailment worse, or even incurable, he goes to the 
physician to undo his own evil work. A sensible man does not try 
to cut his own clothes or repair his own watch, but the same man 
thinks himself quite competent to act as his own physician, and 
fritters away his life as if, like the proverbial cat, he had eight more 
to spare. 

Thousands of people suffer from persistent ill-health from errors 
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in diet and in drink ; indeed, it frequently comes under the observa- 
tion of the physician that people suffering from bronchial troubles, 
from persistent sore throat (often due to excess of uric acid in the 
blood), headache, malaise, and other conditions that make life 
unbearable, owe their origin to the food they eat and the liquid or 
wine they drink, and when these two factors are adapted to their 
particular requirements and constitutional needs, robust health is 
again obtained. 

With regard to excess in stimulant, of course everyone is familiar 
with the evils that arise from this failing. One that comes more 
particularly under the observation of the physician is the fact that 
excess in alcohol prevents the elimination of waste from the system, 
and therefore it is retained in the form of gout, obesity, rheumatism, 
eczema, and numerous other conditions that mean a retention of 
effete products in the system, or products that should be consumed 
in the operations of life. 

Excess in stimulant, more especially in the form of spirit, un- 
doubtedly tends to deteriorate tissue, and by so doing leads when 
middle age is drawing to its close to changes in the kidneys, in the 
liver, and indeed in all the organs (the healthy working of which 
is absolutely essential to continued health), and to their early 
decay. It does not matter whether it is excess in eating or excess 
in drinking, but, undoubtedly, excess of any kind means the wearing 
out of the different organs that have to get rid of it, and the old 
proverb that says that he “ who lives in wine dies in water,” is per- 
fectly true. It simply expresses the fact that excess in wine event- 
ually leads to disease of the kidneys that finally terminates in dropsy 
and death, and the proverb might just as well have added that he 
“who eats too-much dies of suffocation,” for it simply means that 
they become corpulent, and by thus overloading the heart with fat, 
weaken its structure, and eventually die from the oppression of breath 
that.such a condition entails. “It has often struck me as an incon- 
gruous fact that people frequently come under my observation who 
are abstainers from alcohol, and who even go on temperance plat- 
forms and-preach against the evils of intemperance, who are of such 
unwieldy proportions and so corpulent that they are unable to pro- 
perly breathe, take exercise, or enjoy life, who by want of that tem- 
perance in eating which they preach so much about in drinking, 
have brought themselves into a condition of disease and ill-health 
pitiable to behold. These are the individuals who, in the words of 
Hudibras, “ Compound for sins they are inclined to By damning 
those they have no mind to.” 
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I have repeatedly pointed out that a moderate use of stimulants 
does not in any way shorten life, but an immoderate use of stimu- 
lants undoubtedly does. The ordinary person may drink three half- 
pints of beer daily, or the same amount of any light hock or Moselle, 
or about half a pint of port or sherry, or two or three glasses of 
whisky or brandy, without harm. Anything beyond this amount iis 
injurious, more especially if it means wine or spirit that is not pure, 
or that contains fusel oil. 

It may be asked, is alcohol in its different forms in any way a 
necessity to life? My answer is, it is not, and an individual may go 
from the cradle to the grave without ever touching it, and absolutely 
enjoy the most perfect health as far as that is concerned. It is no 
more necessary to a man than it is to a horse—it is only a matter of 
habit ; and therefore one may truly say that the man who abstains 
from alcohol in all forms is the healthiest man. Unfortunately such 
people are the exception, and as wine tends in moderation to ex- 
hilarate and to add to good-fellowship, a person who does not 
indulge in a little occasionally is an anomaly, and one may go 
further and say that in many cases he is a wet blanket. 

It seems to be a necessity of our existence that every banquet 
and every dinner and every social function should not only have 
good eating, but, if one may so express it, good drinking. Imagine 
a recherché dinner at the Princes’ Restaurant, with its epicurean and 
sybarite cuisine furnished under the auspices of the world-renowned 
Benoist and Fourault, the restaurateurs—the “Soyers” of these 
latter days—washed down with tea, water, or ginger ale! Why, the 
imagination pales at the thought. 

The fact that alcohol in its different forms varies in its ultimate 
effects according to the particular idiosyncrasy and potation of the 
individual has been well shown by Hogarth, who in his Beer Lane 
depicts the ale-drinker, coarse, fat, and bloated, and in Gin Alley 
the thin and emaciated wreck, who has ruined health by that spirit. 
In “ Marriage 4 la Mode” the portrait of the wine-drinker is 
exemplified in the gouty old squire, whose comfortable appearance, 
full cheeks, smooth skin, and rounded, well-cared-for look betokens 
excess at this Bacchanalian spring. This is the individual who leaves 
to his progeny—often all he does leave—a legacy of gout and obesity 
from which they still suffer. He represents the three-bottle men of 
a hundred years ago, who are happily now extinct. Hogarth very 
aptly displays the mental characteristics of those who indulge to 
excess in alcohol in its different forms, and indeed, these charac- 
teristics are as truthful now as they were in his days. The spirit- 
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drinker as a rule is furious when he takes it to excess, the wine-drinker 
is gay and blithesome, whatever the after results may be, and the 
beer-drinker is stupid and coarse and heavy. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say of the latter what some philosopher or other said, viz., 
that the man who drinks beer thinks beer. 

After all, in regard to alcohol as an adjunct to health, it simply 
comes to this, that the individual himself is no judge of the quantity 
or of the character of the stimulant that he indulges in. He may 
be right or he may be wrong, but if under any circumstances the 
health is not what it should be, he would do well to see whether what 
he is drinking may not be the cause of it. Not that the stimulant 
itself may necessarily be injurious in the particular case, but that the 
character of the particular stimulant he is taking may beso. For 
instance, it is well known that French red wines interfere more with 
the digestion than white German wines, and in this respect the 
Sicilian wine marsala is still worse. The most wholesome wines of all 
for ordinary use are undoubtedly hocks and moselles. These seem 
to suit almost any person. They suit the gouty, they suit the 
obese, and they suit those affected with the ordinary forms of indi- 
gestion. Of course there are constitutions that are benefited more 
by other wine. Tor instance, anemic people may take with benefit 
burgundy. In the debilitated stage of acute disease port seems to 
be the most valuable of fermented liquors, and where a rapid 
stimulant is required, and one that at the same time aids digestion, 
champagne furnishes the best. It would be impossible in a short 
article to enter into the merits and demerits of all the different 
well-known wines, but those best known in England are the hocks, 
clarets, ports, sherries, and champagnes. Champagnes, unless of 
special brands, are as a rule too sweet for any but the robust. 
Dry wines and champagnes may be procured that are suitable even 
for the gouty and obese; indeed, other wines in the form of 
sherries and ports may also be obtained from the firm that I have 
previously mentioned ; but these, though cheap, are imported more 
to please fastidious palates, and those who cannot drink other classes 
of wine. Most people naturally drink wine regardless of its after 
effects, but there are, unfortunately for themselves, those who require 
to consider and choose what wine they should drink, and, happily for 
such people, such wines are now within their reach. 

Few people seem to know or to understand that spirits dis- 
tilied from the grape or from sugar are the purest of all, as they 
contain no fusel oil. ‘The danger is with spirits distilled from grain, 
and I take this opportunity of pointing this out. Brandy in France 
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is, or should be, distilled from the grape, and hence it is of all 
spirits the best and the purest. Rum distilled from cane sugar is 
equally free from injurious products, and it is a pity that the place of 
these two should be now taken up by grain spirit such as whisky and 
gin, that really require great age or care in their distillation . to 
eliminate the “fusel oil,” so injurious to the way of these 
excitants. 

Before closing this article I should like to point out that there is 
a field for beverages in our own country which would undoubtedly, 
by the application of a little science and care, open up a very large 
industry, and this is in the manufacture of perry and cider. These 
are among the most wholesome of beverages, very pleasant in taste, and 
free from fusel oil or other poisonous ingredient. They have a great 
future before them, but for want of enterprise or some other cause 
they do not seem to take the place they should. There are a few 
counties in England noted for their perry and cider, such as Hereford, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, but in every other part of England, 
Scotland, and Wales they are almost unknown. 

I have often wondered why spirit has not been distilled from 
cider or perry. The destructive. distillation of sugar in their case 
would undoubtedly distil a most valuable spirit, and one that could 
be used even in its newest stages, but fashion seems to point at 
present to the consumption of vast quantities of what is known by 
the simple name of “Scotch,” and whisky, the worst spirit that can 
possibly be drunk unless it is old and pure and matured, forms the 
staple beverage of the present day. It is a spirit of the very worst 
description as far.as the kidneys and nervous system are concerned. 

Perhaps, before concluding, it would be as well to point out the 
injurious effects of alcohol taken in excess, and this of course only 
applies to those who take it, not as an adjunct to the enjoyment of 
life or to the pleasures of the table, but who take it at all times and 
under all circumstances. Taken in moderation it can do no more 
harm than any other luxury—it increases appetite and stimulates 
digestion. In advancing and old age it is certainly beneficial. It 
strengthens the action of the heart, increases warmth, and acts as oil 
does to rusty machinery. We have St. Paul’s authority for this. 
But, taken in excess, it weakens the nervous system, and in women 
leads to hysteria and other neurotic derangements. It further 
impedes the renewal of nervous and muscular tissue and the vital 
activity of the blood-vessels. It influences the circulation in such 
ways as to lead to congestion, and by paralysing nervous energy is 
the cause of degeneration of tissue that eventually leads to such con- 
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ditions as Bright’s disease, cirrhosis of the liver, thickening of the 
membrane of the larynx and bronchi (as may be noticed in the 
hoarseness of confirmed topers), and other evils too numerous to 
mention. It is a well-known fact that those who are exposed to the 
temptation of tippling, such as hotel-keepers, wine-merchants, barmen, 
&c., are very short-lived. 

Insurance companies, as is well known, refuse to take at ordinary 
rates persons who indulge to excess in alcohol, and their tables show 
conclusively that life is shortened by a great number of years by im- 
moderate indulgence in drink or food. On the other hand, it would, 
I think, be an evil day if the moderate and healthy-minded individual 
is to be ruled by the faddists, who, though in the minority, can 
always make themselves loudest heard. Happily, there is always a 
majority of level-headed people to keep them in subjection, so that 
the ordinary sensible man shall be able to enjoy all the foods and 
drinks that a beneficent nature has placed within the reach of 
humanity. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 


ESIDE the cottage door, she sees 
The white sheep in the sun ; 
The old church gable through the trees 
Breaks with the bounding of the breeze— 
Cloud-shadows o’er it run. 


Upward the green hill-slope they go, 
Cloud-shadow, shadow and cloud ; 
Kiss on the height and hasten so 
Down heaven’s blue galleries below— 
Cloud, cloud-shadow, and cloud. 
The brown bee buzzes at the door, 
The lilies shine like fire, 
And overhead the lark will soar 
And toss his sweet song evermore 
Higher, and ever higher. 
Rich marigolds, star-thick, arise 
Out of the warm wet earth ; 
Gaze, orange-gold, up azure skies, 
Like beacon-flames for butterflies 
Half-blind in honeyed mirth. 
She sees it all with open eye, 
Absorbed in dreamworld wonder ; 
Looks, child-like, o’er the tree tops high, 
And smiles—she has not learnt to sigh— 
Then comes the distant thunder ! 
Quick as a squirrel she slips her book 
Into her satchel brown, 
Smooths fair her frock to get a look 
At tiny feet that said they took 
To heart her solemn frown ; 
Then, unforgetful evermore 
Of hill and cloud and valley, 
Hastens, the thunderstorm before, 
Hot-cheeked at its rebukeful roar, 
All down a dark yew alley. 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 
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A YORKSHIRE NATURALIST. 


N consequence partly of what I have written concerning the 
protection of bird life, I have had my attention directed to the 
recently published life of Francis Orpen Morris, by his son, the Rev. 
M. C. F. Morris.!- Apart from his contributions to the knowledge 
and preservation of birds, Morris was a cultivated country clergyman, 
the tenor of whose life at Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, was disturbed 
by few incidents other than fall to the lot of average humanity, and 
who in his later days was fortunate enough to receive a civil list 
pension. Though popular rather than scientific, his works on 
natural history have a recognised position, and his “ History of 
British Birds,” in six volumes, has attained recently the honour of a 
third edition, as have indeed his “ Natural History of the Nests and 
Eggs of British Birds” and his “ History of British Butterflies.” 
These things in themselves, together with his other works on kindred 
subjects, would scarcely have commended him to mention in these 
pages, more especially as he was a confirmed opponent of the 
Darwinian theory. He was, however, as has been indicated, one of 
the first to perceive the folly and wickedness of indiscriminate bird 
slaughter, and to his exertions are largely ascribable the provisions 
made, and still in course of extension, for securing a close period for 
birds. In 1867 he petitioned Parliament that a heavy tax should be 
imposed on the possession of a gun, and in 1869 began, in the 
Animal \World, a crusade that at length led to practical results. In 
the proceedings on! behalf of protection for sca birds slain in 
thousands during breeding time on the Yorkshire coast, as else- 
where, he took an active part, writing more than once to the Zimes, 
and seconding one of the resolutions passed at the mecting in 
Hanover Square. He was, I believe, the first to start an association 
for the protection of British birds generally, and persevered in his 
labours until the present augmented, though even yet inadequate, 
legislation was passed. One of his later actions was establishing, at 
1 John C. Nimmo. 
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the suggestion of Lady Mount-Temple, what is now, or was, known 
as “The Plumage League.” 


LEGISLATION FOR BIRDS. 


N dismissing for a while at least a subject that I have much at 
heart, and concerning which I have, perhaps, preached over- 
much, I will say that, ineffective as is as yet the carrying out of recent 
legislation with regard to birds, some results have already attended 
the measures taken. In my own garden, within three miles of 
Charing Cross, I have seen during the present spring birds that I 
have missed for a score of years ; and I have heard within a day or two 
the mellow pipe of the blackbird singing, not in caged discontent, 
but with the full ripe jubilancy of perfect freedom. There is of 
course great difficulty in securing respect for the law. Rural police- 
men cannot be everywhere, and some of them are not too anxious 
to burden themselves with the duties of apprehending the bird- 
capturers. Tor the casual traveller it is difficult and even dangérous 
to attempt an arrest or even a remonstrance, and the labourer 
is indifferent to what does not directly concern his own interest. In 
many, even in most, villages there is, however, some individual of 
superior station who takes an intelligent interest in animal life, and 
he might work wonders. The knowledge that “‘ Squoire” would pay 
a trifle for the preservation of birds, and not, like too many farmers, 
for their destruction, and a few words of commendation to a zealous 
officer from the magisterial chair, would probably lead to augmented 
zeal on the part of the police. 


ARE ENGLISHMEN Boox-Lovers ? 


HEN I see the number of books annually distributed at the 

great auction marts, and watch the prices occasionally paid 

for single volumes, I am compelled to own that there is in England 
a book-loving and a book-collecting world. I hold, however, to my 
frequently expressed conviction that we are not as a rule a book- 
loving race. If we take our upper classes, most of whom have 
parted with their libraries, if they ever had them, the collection 
consists of the Racing Calendar, Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, a few 
works connected with the stud or the farm, and, perhaps, if a gleam 
of enlightenment has penetrated, a few volumes of the “ Badminton 
Library.” With the English middle classes matters are even worse. 
I have before alluded to the estimate of the space required for books 
that is formed by the great providers for the public in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westbourne Grove or Tottenham Court Road. ‘The 
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amount of shelf-room held to be requisite for a young couple fur- 
nishing-a small house or a flat might, perhaps, though this is 
doubtful, hold a complete set of the Geztleman’s Magazine. More 
frequently it would barely suffice for the library which Chaucer's 
Clerk of Oxenford had— 

At his beddes heed 

Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed. 

I quote from the text of Professor Skeat. Whether we are improving 
or otherwise I leave for those to say who have more facilities for 
forming a judgment. Reading books is, of course, a different thing 
from owning them, and so in some cases is purchasing them. Clubs 
and country houses subscribe to Mudie’s or other similar institutions, 
while the sempstress pays twopence a volume for the greasy and well- 
thumbed novels in the circulating library. The first Napoleon used 
to have the new books sent him on his campaigns, cut them open 
with his finger or anything that came to hand, and throw them out 
of the window when he had done with them. Some men still treat 
modern French novels after this manner, but the fashion is no more 
common than.commendable. 


THE Liprarits. OF To-Day. 

HEN a modern collection of books assumes the dimensions 

that justifies the application to it of the term library, it 

rarely lasts in the same family for more than a generation or two. 
In spite of the dispersal of the great historical collections, or their 
acquisition in one or two happy cases by the nation or some country 
centre, there are still a few country libraries the owners of which 
regard them as heirlooms. These are, however, exceptions, and the 
record of the prices obtained at the sale of some noble collection 
begets hope, generally to be succeeded by disappointment, in the 
minds of those who own books into which they never look, and who 
expect that a collection of last-century theology will excite as much 
stir as sixteenth-century quartos or fifteenth-century classics. The 
man, however, who collects judiciously—alas ! which of us does ?— 
rarely leaves behind him a son with similar tastes. It is not every 
one who is fitted to be trusted with a library or will take the pains to 
keep it from ruin. The possession of a collection of books, especially 
if they are fine books, is in itself a responsibility which everybody 
will not and should not undertake. Then, again, there is the 
possibility that books are an important asset in reckoning up a man’s 
estate, and a sale may be obligatory when a fair division is to be 
made. Whatever the reason may be, the library is generally the 
delight of the individual, and is dispersed immediately or shortly after 
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his death. For this reason the same books come continually into 
the market. Messrs. Sotheby & Co. know well what a different 
flutter is made in the market when it is known that the books to be 
sold come from an old house, and are not the same that might 
almost by this time have learnt their own way into and out of the 
sale-room. 


A Hatr-DETHRONED IDOL. 


IKE many men of my own age or thereabout, my literary 
tastes and ambitions were fostered by the writings of Leigh 
Hunt, a critic I still think of fine instinct, great insight, excellent 
taste and varied erudition. His “Imagination and Fancy” and his 
“Wit and Humour” constituted pleasant portals into a land of 
delight. Through them I acquired, while still at school, a taste not 
only for Chaucer, Spenser, and the old dramatists, in which of course 
Hunt had potent allies in Hazlitt and Charles Lamb, but for the minor 
luminaries of Stewart times, Suckling, Lovelace, and the like. In 
the days of which I speak he was no longer alone, as at the outset 
he almost was, in his appreciation of later poets, Keats, Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth. But then even there were “ few to praise, 
and very few to love.” My obligations to Hunt remain heavy, and 
though the knowledge he communicated is now general property, 
later criticism has equalled his in few respects and surpassed it in 
fewer. I am a little astonished, accordingly, on coming across a 
reissue of “The Months,” ! a work with which I had no previous 
acquaintance, to find a grave apologetic tone adopted by the editor. 
This work has not been previously reprinted since 1821. I 
grieve to say, it does something towards abating my admiration for 
Hunt, and aiding to dethrone him, supplying some vindication even 
for regarding him as a Cockney, a charge to which, along with Keats, 
he was constantly subject. It gives one pause to encounter a 
sentence stating that artificial flowers “may be put in pots and 
glasses like real ones, or hung up in wreaths and crowns over 
pictures, doorways, or the middle of a pier, where they form at once 
a picture of their own, a memorial of classical times, and a beautiful 
contrast to the squareness of the compartment.” Hunt quotes with 
approval the comment of “somebody,” who, on seeing a real rose, 
said “ pleasantly,” ‘Very lovely indeed! It is almost as good as 
artificial.” One has to think of Hunt’s experience of prison to 
pardon an utterance such as that, and one must make believe, like 
the Marchioness, in order to accept the idea that floral artifices 
lighten up even a prison. SYLVANUS URBAN, 


1 Hull; William Andrews. 


























YOUNG LOCHINVAR.. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ Basile the Jester’ &c; Crown vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘The story is brimful of sensation from cover to cover, and from the time that Lochinvar makes hot love 
to Cecilia to the epoch of his romantic elopement with Helen of Netherby, and the subseque:.t marriage of Cecilia 
to a more constant aud worthy man from this side of the Border, there is not a duil or teaious page in the book,’ 

‘Very readable and enjoyable.—GLASGoWw HkRALD. LITEKARY “ ORLD, 

‘Mr. Muddock has a vigorous imagiuation, and embellishes history in an interesting manner,’—STar. 

‘An historical story worthy of all praise... . It is useless to attempt putting the book down until we have 
reacbed the finish.’—CoLONIgS AND LNDIA, ‘ 

*The love scenes are written in a conspicuously touching and fascinating style; while the stormier events 
are indicated with strong effect and stirring truth.’.—EvuROPEAN MAIL, 

‘He is never didactic, his style is straightforward and vigorous, his descriptions are vivid and to the point, 
and his pages are most liberally besprinkled with warlike episodes and sanguinisry onslaughts. ... As a boy's 
book “ Young Lochinvar” ought to be popular; it is wholesome and spirited, aud just the thing for a juvenile: 
library. —STANDARD, 

‘A very good story of Border life in the days when clannish disputes were at fever height. Our author has 
... evolved a picturesque story, to which the abduction of Helen is a dramatic finish.’-—GLosBr. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Mudduck on the attractive and fascinating mounting of his story. He portrays his 
characters with force and consistency, und be has cleverly caught the atmosphere of the times about which he 
writes. His characters, too, are creations; and so long as Mr. Muddock can people his romances with such 
original and attractive personages as these, he need have no fears about a large circle of readers.’ 

‘A decidedly exciting story .. . well worrh reading,’—TABLET. PUBLIC OPINION, 

‘ There is plenty of spirit in this tale of the Border, and such chieftains as Johnstone, Lochinvar, Musgrave, 
and Greme have quite the tiery B-rder temperament about them... . This is one of Mr. Muddock’s best 
stories, and will delight a great many boys.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘The story serves its purpose well, and should be popular among romance readers, particulary if they have 
a broad and general sympathy.’—PALL MALL GAZRTTR. 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 
3y Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of * Molly Bawn.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Teems with the same delightful qualities that have won for her previous volumes the warm admiration of 
pleasure-loving people. —MorNING LEADER. 

‘The beauty and grace and spirit of the daughters pf the ancient Ang'o-Irish families is proverbial the world 
over, bnt no one ever drew these women like Mrs. Hunger‘ord. One might almost think that she partly gave 
them this reputation. I do not think that any English author ever drew so many delightful heroines. Mrs. 
Hungerford makes \on see and believe in the beauty and graces of these girls in their teens and the sweetest of 
their twenties. Her heroines, for all their family likeness, are so high-spirited, so generous, so witty, so gay, 
capable of such tenderness when tue process of the taming of the shrew is finished, that one reads of them all 
with the old zest create i by Molly Bawn.’— QUEEN. 

‘A slight, graceful plot, a few pleasant characters, some light and airy dialogue, and a satisfactory ending ; 
bright and pleasant, the very thing .o wile away an idle hour. These characteristics are well marked in Mrs. 
Hungerford’s latest volume.’—S1. JAMES’s GAZETTE, 

‘It is satisfactory to be able to say of these stories that they are in the happiest style of the author. of 
‘ Molly Bawn,” and make an agreeable impression.’ WORLD, 
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